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In Peace—In War! 


ower HARBOR surprised and 
shocked America. What hap- 
pened after that surprised and 
flattened the Axis! 


American industry demon- 
strated the amazing ability of 
its big companies to expand 
swiftly and efficiently to meet 
any need! 





In Petroleum, companies like Socony- 
Vacuum with armies of technicians 
and workers, vast modern equip- 
ment, converted almost overnight 
to war production. 


For example, by March, 1945, the 
wartime peak, the petroleum indus- 
try had increased annual output of 
aviation fuels (all grades) by more 
than 40 times over 1940! And during 
the same period, Socony-Vacuum 
multiplied, by over 70 times, its Output 
of special high octane aviation gaso- 
line, one of U. S. A.’s most potent 
weapons of World War II. . . with 
volume zooming from less than 
300,000 barrels a year to a staggering 
rate of 20,000,000 barrels! 


Today, by public demand, America 
is producing petroleum products at 
the yearly rate of over 2,080,000,000 
barrels—and Socony-Vacuum is 
proud of the bigness that enables 
it to do its part. 


The Flying Red Horse Companies , 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY « GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


BIGNESS SERVES AMERICA—PROTECTS AMERICA! 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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SOON IT WILL HUM A SONG OF POWER 


This Bethlehem workman is checking diameters of a big 
60-ton forging which is to be part of the vertical shafting 
of a hydroelectric power unit. Day after day, year after 
year, the shaft will have to withstand severe stresses. That 
is why it is made by forging. It was formed from a red-hot 
ingot or block of steel, by hours of patient squeezing and 
working into shape under a pressure of many tons in a 
powerful hydraulic press. 

Such thorough working gives to the heavy mass of 
steel the fine quality, the dense, homogeneous metallic 
structure that parts must have in order to take continual 
severe stresses. Forging is an elaborate process, but it 
fully develops the rugged strength, the toughness and 
superb dependability that steel, and only steel, can give. 





Making big forgings takes massive equipment, and skill 
and judgment that come only with experience. Big forgings 
are a Bethlehem specialty. But Bethlehem is set up for 
almost any kind of forging job, from drop forgings so 
small and light that you can hold them in the palm of 
your hand, to the big fellow like this shaft, and some 
others even larger, weighing more than 100 tons. 


* * * 
FREE BOOKLET ON RURAL LIFE 


Arural region in Western Massachusetts has a Center which special- 
izes in handicrafts, research, and recreation. An old homestead 
was converted into a vital community enterprise. Described in 
the recent booklet “A Research Project in Rural Activities,” 
distributed by Bethlehem Steel Company. Send for your free copy to 
Publications Department, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Pick the 


Thoroughbred 


of Pipe Tobaccos 





LOOK FOR THE RED-COATED RIDER 
ON THE KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED 


You'll never know how satisfying a 
pipe can be until you light up with 
Kentucky Club. It’s so smooth and 
mild—has such a grand taste and 
aroma. Choice white Burley—blended 
as only Kentucky Club experts know 
how—make it the thoroughbred of 
pipe tobaccos. Buy a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 








TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Till Debt Do Us Part 


While Americans are slow to 
arouse, fortunately they are quick to 
act when they are aroused. And signs 
are multiplying that more and more 
citizens are growing alarmed at the 
persistent extravagance of those en- 
trusted with our nation’s financial wel- 
fare. Deficit is piled on deficit. Our 
huge national debt is still going up— 
at the rate of $15 million every day. 
Taxes remain at a record high level. 
Worst of all, no one in the seat of au- 
thority in our Government has yet 
shown any real intention of trying to 
reduce our national debt. 


Several months ago, Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., commented on the 
seriousness of our huge national debt: 
“We talk about it, read about it, make 
jokes about it. It just goes rolling 
along . . . an example of shameful 
dereliction to duty and of immoral ad- 
ministrative betrayal of a great eco- 
nomic system. When you consider the 
role our country must play today in 
maintaining world peace, and in sus- 
taining the governments and economic 
structures of so many other nations 
... you must be appalled at the course 
we are pursuing in the management of 
our fiscal affairs.” 

On governmental extravagance 
Mr. Wilson said: “It has been written 
about in our newspapers and maga- 
zines and in special pamphlets. It has 
been sternly and repetitiously pointed 
out on the floors of both houses of 
Congress. More and more people, of 
all political faiths, of all occupations 
and callings, of all income classifica- 
tions, have become acutely conscious 
of the fact that we seem to be trying 
for a new world’s record on spending 
beyond our income.” 


In urging united action by the 
people, Mr. Wilson pointed out that 
every citizen taxpayer has the right 
and the moral duty to register his dis- 
approval of our Government’s extrava- 
gance by his vote, by writing to his 
Congressman, by alerting his friends 
and neighbors. “I believe with all my 
heart that we must seize every weapon 
and wield it with all our strength to- 
day and tomorrow and every day un- 
til we can turn the tide of waste, ex- 
travagance and moral dishonesty 
which today characterizes the deliber- 
ate and calculated fiscal policy of this 
Government. ... We have had enough 





Acme 


Charles E. Wilson. A moral duty. 


pretty words, enough vague promises 
to do better next year or next decade, 
enough planned devaluation of sound 
money, enough economic confusion, 
enough frustration of productive enter- 
prise, enough of the nightmare 
schemes to dig new holes and fill 
them with tax money, enough mortgag- 
ing of the resources of our future 
generations. ... Perhaps these leaders 
of Government who have forgotten 
that they are also servants of the peo- 
ple will recall these words, spoken in 
1932 by Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

“*Taxes are paid in the sweat of 
every man who labors. If those taxes 
are excessive, they are reflected in 
idle factories, in tax-sold farms, in 
hordes of hungry people, tramping the 
streets and seeking jobs in vain. Our 
workers may never see a tax bill, but 
they pay. They pay in deductions from 
wages, in increased cost of what they 
buy, or in unemployment throughout 
the land.’ ” 


With the great defense expendi- 
tures made necessary by the present 
world situation, it is all the more im- 
perative that economy be practiced 
wherever possible in other governmen- 
tal operations. Your voice and your 
vote are both important weapons in 
the fight against Government waste. 
Have you written your Congressman? 


a) aed ~ 
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Packed with value and ready to prove if |! 


you float on rubber, with big, pillowy Super-Cushion Tires (standard equipment 
on Plymouth) soaking up bumps... with Plymouth’s exclusive Floating Power 
counterbalancing the engine to cushion the flow of power .. . and with soft rubber 
between frame and body and at spring, shock absorber and steering gear connections. 
Many features like these add up to Plymouth’s famous Air Pillow Ride... 

the luxurious glide of cars that cost hundreds of dollars more! 








you sit naturally in Piymouth’s chair- you glide on an even keel over bumps, you swing without S$Way rounding curves, 
height seats (same height as your for all springs are synchronized to thanks to diagonally mounted rear 
favorite easy chair), and you're not work together. And in Plymouth, super- shock absorbers which control horizontal 
tilted back on the base of your spine strong Amola Steel adds great flexibility as well as vertical motion. And 

with knees high. This means wonderful and soft action to coil front springs increased width of tread in the new 
freedom from fatigue. and cushiony tapered-leaf rear springs. Plymouth adds still more stability. 


big little detail is the fact that  Now—more than ever—the car that likes to be compared 
extra springs (in burlap pockets) 


can be added in front or rear seats : ; 
to meet individual owners’ desires Ride in the others, then 
for cushion firmness. in Plymouth — and let 


the ride decide! 


See your nearby Plymouth dealer, who will gladly arrange a demonstration drive 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 








more 
families 
buy 
LENNOX 


mM AIR HEATING 
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Somewhere near you 
today, another Lennox 
heating system has been 
installed, another 
family has chosen 
the winter air condition- 
ing that means complete 
comfort, lasting 
dependability, 
maximum economy. 

For a free heating 
estimate, for prices and 
convenient terms, 
consult your Lennox 
dealer today. Look in 
your classified telephone 
directory for his name, 
or write to Lennox. 


ASK ABOUT CONVENIENT 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 


ee, _ 
There's a Lennox 
Heating System 
for your home 


Over 87 different LENNOX models 
.-. for gas, oil, coal, or LP gas, plus 
home and store cooling equipment | 


THE LENNOX 
FURNACE COMPANY 
World's Largest Manufacturers and 
Engineers of Warm Air Heating Systems 


Marshalltown, la. - Columbus, 0. « Syracuse, N.Y. . Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Decatur, Ga. . Salt Lake City, Utah - Pasadena, Calif. 





For a FREE copy of the new booklet, “How to 
Select Your Heating System,” address Dept. P-726, 
your nearest Lennox office. 





Between 
Ourselves 





Laggard “Chickants”™: If the pic- 
ture on page 24, entitled “Double-Crossed 
Chicken” (Science, June 28) portrays 
““14-week-old” chicks, I predict a dismal 
future for the “North-westers.” 

Although you go on to say that 
“chickants” will reach a market-size of 
11 pounds, I doubt that most of us could 
wait that long, considering the progress 
for lack of it] made in “14 weeks.” 

Maybe it was 14 days? 

Paut Sguires, Washington, D.C. 

It was.—Ed. 


On Billy Graham: In “The Narrow 
Gate” (Religion, June 14), you describe 
the Northwestern Schools as an unac- 
credited college. Actually, the Schools 
embrace more than a college; they in- 
clude: a Bible School, College of Liberal 
Arts, and a Theological Seminary. As for 
being unaccredited, the application for 
accreditation is now pending and will be 
acted upon in October of this year. Ev- 
ery indication is it will be approved. .. . 

But our good comments far out- 
weigh any small item of criticism. We do 
appreciate this story and feel that you 
have done a very fair job... the finest 
reporting of Mr. Graham’s activities that 
any secular magazine has done. We es- 
pecially appreciated your expression of 
the feeling of sincerity which people hold 
in regard to Mr. Graham’s work and also 
the comment which you printed from 
Archie Robertson’s book [That Old Time 
Religion|, for that is another point which 
is often overlooked. 

Jerry Beavan, Executive Secre- 

tary, Billy Graham Evangelistic 

Team, Northwestern Schools, Min- 

neapolis. 


Lady Mechanics: I’m all in favor 
of the Know-How workshop for women 
—especially for wives (Women, July 12). 
What luxury it will be to come home at 
night and find that the plumbing, the 
electrical gadgets, the Venetian blinds— 
in short, all those little appliances that 





are a part of daily living—are in perfect 
working order! 

The littke woman’s hammering will 
be a delight to my ears. Especially if she 
knows what she’s doing. .. . 

Joun Gate, Chicago, II. 


e @ You say “women are better stu- 
dents in this sort of thing than men be- 
cause they have less to unlearn.” How 
true. Husbands (especially the kind 
whose repairs often mean a call to the 
plumber the next day) should take the 
course right along with their wives... . 

MarsoriE Swirt, Dallas, Tex. 


Nausea: I heartily agree with the 
opinions concerning Milton Berle’s show 
(Radio-TV, June 28). The description of 
his corny, self-imagined comedy is letter 
perfect. How anybody can sit in his 
audience night after night is more than 
I can understand. ... 

Joserpu P. KELLy, 
Richland Center, Wis. 


Everybody’s Gain: The item 
“Viewpoint on Profits” (Between Our- 
selves, June 28) argues that “when a 
man or industry makes a profit, some 
other person or group surrenders that 
much.” This conveys the idea that no ad- 
vantage accrues from the transaction. 

In reality more people are employed 
at high wages and shorter hours in our 
country than anywhere else in the world 
because more of our enterprises are con- 
ducted at a profit. Furthermore, the per- 
son wanting something he doesn’t have 
wouldn’t find it available if it were not 
for profit. It is also true that people seek- 
ing profit start businesses which create a 
demand for labor, so it might be said 
profit is the seed of wages. 

ANDREW GauL, Delmar, N.Y. 


e elf a man invested his entire 
capital in a peanut stand to pay for 
license fee, equipment and_ stock, he 
would find very quickly that a profit on 
the sales of peanuts and popcorn was 
necessary, or he would be without any- 
thing to eat until some kind friend who 
had made a profit was generous enough 
to feed him. The advocates of the “No 
Profit” system find it quite nice to have 
a profit themselves, but it is a crime for 
anyone else. 

Most union leaders have the common 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


“Gladys! After dinner I wish you'd fix that leaky roof.” (SEE: Lady Mechanics) 
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sense to recognize and admit the neces- 
sity for management to make something 
more than the outlay for wages, supplies 
and power, to provide for obsolescence, 
new designs, advertising and the thou- 
sand and one things necessary for con- 
tinuance. 

We have quite a number of people 
devoted to the principle that we can lift 
ourselves by our bootstraps, so no doubt 
we shall always have those among us 
who would prefer to chop down the tree 
to gather their apples, then expect the 
rest of us to donate the apples to them 
next year. 


WituiaM J. Hazarp, Boulder, Col. 


ee Actually what a merchant or 
manufacturer takes as profit is what the 
public pays him for his services. Within 
proper limits it belongs to him by right. 
Nobody “surrenders” any part of his own 
legitimate portion. 


E. H. Mupce, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Speed Queen: In “Sea Queen” 
(Nation, June 14) you give the speed of 
the new S.S. Independence as “12 knots.” 
Then you say she will travel 4,000 miles 
in eight days. How is that possible? 

Frank Wick, Yuma, Ariz. 


@ @ Twelve knots! Why that’s as fast 
as the Ioannina—a Greek ship, built in 
Belfast in 1850—a coal-burning single 
stacker that I came over on from Turkey 
in 1915! 

Ranpo.pu W. Heizer, Detroit, Mich. 


The Independence’s speed should 
have appeared as 25 knots (about 29 
land miles per hour), which would make 
her owners’ eight-day estimate for the 
Vew York-Genoa run easily possible.— 
Fd. 


Rules for the Road: Re “Right of 
Way—To Death?” (Talking It Over, June 
28) I have driven almost every kind of 
vehicle from motorcycles to highway trac- 
tors and trailers and I have noticed that 
if you pick a car at random and follow 
it you may find that the driver is on the 
job and knows his stuff, but eventually 
he will do something foolish. I do myself 
and I think that goes for all drivers. .. . 
There was once a fad for carrying mot- 
toes on the backs of cars, such as “If you 
can read this, you are too damned close” 
or “Be careful, I may do something fool- 
ish.” The latter is still a good one to 
keep clearly in mind. 

As for speed, I have driven 70 and 
85 miles per hour (except in towns and 
cities) for eight hours at a time, but 
wasn’t guilty of hogging the road. The 
sum and substance is this: Measure your 
distance, be sure you’re safe, then go 
ahead. 

Even at speeds over 60 you can still 
be a courteous, sensible driver if you want 
to be. 

Jess Stucker, Melrose Park, IIl. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatuFinpeER, Dept. E., 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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‘CHAMPION 


Its Quality and Dependability have 


kept it First in Public Preference 


a for Over a Quarter Century! 


a 


AMPION 





BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


... Good Manners Make Good Drivers 





It’s against the law, discourteous and down- 
right dangerous not to dim or depress your 
lights to oncoming traffic. G manners 
dictate dimming your lights first! 


Champion drivers keep their cars in 
top shape by having spark plugs 
checked regularly, and insisting on 
Champions when new ones are ed. 
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The driver who hogs the road by straddling 
the center highway line is a public menace. 
Common courtesy will prevent accidents 
here, as elsewhere. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... 


. every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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YOUR FINGER 


packs aload lf 


Every time you flip a switch or “press 
a button,” you command a tremendous supply of 
dependable power. In fact, Americans are the most 
fortunate people on earth when it comes to the electric 
power that lights and runs their homes 
and factories. They have more of it, 
supplied at lower costs, than anyone 
else on earth. And the giant share 
of all this power is generated by COAL! 








To help America’s power companies meet 
the ever-increasing demands for low-cost 
electric current, America’s progressive coal 
producers provide a dependable supply 

of specified grades of coal. 


Coals of tested quality are supplied also to 
scores of other big customers—railroads, steel, 
paper, cement, chemicals, meat and other food 
packers—and the coal dealers who serve millions 
of homes and stores. The coal industry is 
vigorously at work to provide its customers 

with an ever better product for ever better 
utilization and thus a reduction of their fuel costs. 


To do this big job efficiently, the producers of 
coal continue to invest heavily in research, equipment, 
and methods aimed to reduce production costs while 
delivering better prepared coals of good quality. 


@ To continue most effectively to serve millions of 
America’s homes, as well as its industry and commerce 
and to be ready to play its indispensable part in providing 
all the power needed in any national emergency—the 
coal industry requires only the opportunity to function 

at its best, in a fair competitive climate, free from 
governmental interference. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Uv. s. Army Signal Corps 


The Cover. No military man in 
history has been endowed with such 
power and responsibility as Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, bears today. The na- 
tion’s success in Korea, and perhaps in 
Europe, and the likelihood of a perma- 
nent peace rest heavily on this home- 
spun, Missouri-born general. For a re- 
view of his record and the issues he 
faces now see The Acid Test: What 
Now? by News Editor John Gerrity, 
beginning on page 15. 


x & ® 


Next Issue. Many eyes are on 
fashion designer Adele Simpson. She 
knows where she’s going. The direc- 
tion is toward dramatic simplicity and 
real wearability, typified in her fall 
collection. To find out what makes a 
topflight designer, read the cover story 
of PATHFINDER’s issue dated Aug. 9 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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MEN OVER 25 


vanion's carrr| CHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 


GROOM IT WITH 
KREML 


nok 
70 Avoip THAT wis . 
REABUNDANT? 


If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed —to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
“wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 











Like to try Kreml? 
After your next haircut 
ask your barber for 
the Krem! application. 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as so 
many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 














Whatever you want most in a tire— 
mileage .. . safety ...comfort . . . you get most in a Lee Tire. 
Everything is guaranteed except mere good looks and we'll leave 
that up to you... most people say that Lee Tires improve the 
appearance of any car. 


Want facts? Get this: Lee Passenger Car Tires have a lifetime 
guaranty to be absolutely perfect as to what goes into them and 
how they’re made. Then, after they go to work for you, they are 
guaranteed against all road hazard damage. Even if they are 


injured by cuts or bruises, we make good. 


See your Lee dealer and he'll give you a tire that has a real 

y 4s ; 

guaranty—written to protect your interests. And in the long run, 

the price you paid, plus the service you get, will prove to you 
p you f| I } e Pp ) 


that doubly guaranteed Lee Tires provide 


every extr 
except co 


_to you 


Lee Tires are sold by more than 
19,000 dealers from coast to coast 
who display the insignia shown below 
—and each honors the guarantees 
issued by all others. 









New England 'to the 


Florida Keys Ohio and Michigan Mid- West Sate 
HICKOK OILCORP. PHILLIP: SIGNAL OIL CO 
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concerned was not the collapse of intelligence systems nor inadequate 
military supplies, but the absence of any workable plan to adjust the 
nation's economy for war, a job which almost entirely belongs to the 
National Security Resources Board. 


President persisted in his aborted attempt to install old crony 
ex-Gov. Mon C. Wallgren as chairman, the NSRB had virtually no plans 
to keep the nation running under war conditions until early last May, 
shortly after W. Stuart Symington became chairman. 


formed near-miracles in the past two months under Symington. The 
roles of basic industries, like steel, coal, automotive and railroads 
have been plotted, and, if time doesn't run out, Symington will pre- 
sent to President Truman a completely integrated plan for total war 
by the end of July. 


ALTHOUGH PRESIDENT TRUMAN WAS UNDER HEAVY PRESSURE to deliver his message to 
Congress in person, he steadfastly refused, giving these two reasons: 
(1) His appearance on the Hill would unnecessarily alarm the nation 
and Congress and give the Korean situation more importance than he 
thinks it merits; (2) he didn't want to risk any further charges that 
he was making political capital out of the crisis. 


war news coming out of Washington, not only so far as newspapers are 
concerned, but also on official levels. 


THE SENATE ARMED FORCES COMMITTEE HAS ASKED THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT to halt the 
practice of briefing newsmen twice a day and to clap a tight lid on 
all information until reporters assigned to the Pentagon can be 


closely screened. 


of the Korean crisis at least, the State Department is continuing to 
take potshots at the Defense Department and to saddle it with the 
bulk of the blame for the nation's unpreparedness and surprise. 
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teners that he and his top planners consistently demanded a stronger 
defense and that they recommended more troops in Korea long before 
the attack. The Defense Department replies that had it followed 
State's recommendations for "sending troops" we would have a stand— 
ing army in Palestine, Iran, Greece, Korea, and a much larger force 
in Germany; and that no such volume of troops has existed since the 
end of the war. 


tary Louis A. Johnson appraise the State Department's criticisms as 
neat dodges to explain away the almost complete absence of policy 
making in the Far East for more than a year; that sending troops on 
any occasion is a poor substitute for intelligent diplomatic planning. 


a —™ 


how many National Guardsmen, draftees or reservists are called up. 
And they have told Gen. Douglas MacArthur the limit (a military 
secret) he can expect, however many Communist allies come to the aid 
of the North Koreans. 
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War Readiness 


Truman asks $10 billion to expand 
armed forces; won’t “hesitate” 
on price control, rationing 


Last Wednesday at noon Americans 
got the word from President Truman: 

Ten billion dollars to bring the 
armed services to fighting peak, wind up 
the Korean “police action” and provide 
arms for free allies all over the world. 

Immediate expansion of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marines to au- 
thorized total strength of 2,005,882—with 
a recommendation that all ceilings be re- 
moved. 

For the civilian economy, priorities 
and allocations; limited use of vital war 
materials for nonessential purposes; a 
ban on inventory hoarding; power to 
requisition scarce materials; production 
loans and production loan guarantees; 
control of consumer credit and credit for 
commodity speculation; authorization for 
long term contracts to speed production; 
a reduction in non-war Government pro- 
grams; an increase in Federal spending, 
a new tax program to pay for it; and a 
stern warning of price control and ra- 
tioning to come “if a sharp rise in prices 
should make it necessary.” 

No Pussyfooting. This was the 
message that Harry S. Truman sent to 
Congress and then in large measure re- 
hashed for his countrymen in a radio- 
television broadcast Wednesday night. 

“The attack upon the Republic of 
Korea,” he said, “makes it plain beyond 
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all doubt that the international Commu- 
nist movement is prepared to use armed 
invasion to conquer independent nations.” 

Soberly Harry Truman warned that 
“we and the other members of the United 
Nations who have joined in the effort to 
restore peace in Korea must expect a 
hard and costly military operation.” He 
emphasized, the United Nations and the 
United States had had no choice: “It 
should be made perfectly clear that the 
action was undertaken as a matter of 
basic moral principle.” 

Calling for support of America’s 
effort, her President lauded her industrial 
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machine: output of goods and services 
now running close to $270 billion annual- 
ly; industrial production 12% higher 
than last year’s average; 6114 million 
people at work, 16 million more than in 
1939; 11 million more tons of steel being 
produced than in the peak war year of 
1944; electric power output 317 billion 
kw hours now as compared with 228 
billion in 1944; food production “prac- 
tically as high” as it was during the war. 

No Misgivings. “With this enor- 
mous economic strength,” said Truman 
proudly, “the new and necessary pro- 
grams ...can be undertaken with confi- 
dence in the ability of our economy to 
bear the strains involved.” 

No Easy Decision. Not until last 
Friday, almost three weeks after the Ko- 
rean war began, did Truman finally de- 
cide to put the situation to his country- 
men. After that, a draft of the speech 
went to the departments concerned (De- 
fense, State, Commerce, Treasury) for 
advice and corrections. Finally, on Tues- 
day afternoon, it was returned to the 
Cabinet, which met for an hour and 59 
minutes, argued, discussed and revised. 

There seemed little doubt Congress 
would grant most of what he asked. If it 
didn’t, he always had an ace up his 
sleeve: executive orders. Using them, he 
already had curtailed private housing and 
easy credit for housing. 


Korea Questions 


From one end of the nation to the 
other, the U.S. citizen last week knew he 
was at war. The “police action” designa- 
tion for the Korean war rapidly faded 
from the American mind with the first 
news picture of a dead American soldier. 

Always slow to spark into action— 
unless hit suddenly on his home grounds 
—the American citizen began thinking of 
the full implications of all-out war. He 
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still hoped, despite the fact that his sol- 
dier-sons were retreating from overwhelm- 
ingly superior arms and numbers, that 
heavy support would arrive in time to pre- 
vent an American Dunkirk 6,500 miles 
from home. He hoped, too, that the Red 
Korean puppets of Moscow would be 
driven north of the 38th parallel, and the 
whole grimy business put to an end. 

In this mood, the average citizen 
thought hard and asked pointed ques- 
tions: 

Is this “it”—the beginning of the 
total war with Russia? 

The power of decision rests with 
Joseph Stalin & Co. Majority guess in of- 
ficial Washington is no, but preparations 
are to go forward as if it were. Reason- 
ing is that the Kremlin does not believe it 
can win a hands-down war against the 
U.S. and its allies at this time, so will not 
risk a final showdown until it is reason- 
ably sure of victory. Piecemeal sapping of 
American strength by “local” actions like 
the Korean war appears to Washington 
to be present Kremlin strategy. 

What is the state of Russia’s atomic 
bomb program, and if total war comes, 
how well is the U.S. protected from a 
possible atomic bomb attack? 

Since U.S. scientists know that Rus- 
sia has mastered the secret of exploding 
the atom, U.S. war plans must be based 
on the assumption that she has atomic 
bombs. Nevertheless, the best guess is 
that both U.S. atomic stockpile and pro- 
duction are between 10 and 20 times 
greater than Russia’s. Radar screens and 
other detection devices for possible A- 
bomb carriers are under tight military se- 
curity rules. 

The U.S. has spent astronomical 
sums for defense from 1947 to 1950 (total 
$50.3 billions). What did we get for it— 
when we are having trouble defeating a 
third rate army like North Korea’s? 

Despite its impressiveness, U.S. mili- 
tary budget was too small to meet global 
responsibilities in war or cold war. The 
Administration has relied on the moral 
power of the United Nations to preserve 
peace, and at the same time, has kept 
trimming the military budget in the name 
of “economy.” It was also political policy 
—not military—which determined what 
weapons and how much strength to put 
into the South Korean republic. Amer- 
ica’s Far East policy, until the Korean 
war began, was to provide the minimum 
military aid to Korea, lest it be accused in 
the U.N. and in Moscow of “aggressive” 
actions. 

Did U.S. Intelligence underestimate 
the strength of North Korea? 

The answer cannot be a simple yes 
or no. Where the U.S. made its worst 
guesses were (1) in believing world 
opinion would keep Moscow from order- 
ing the Korean attack and (2) in the 
gross underestimate of the Red Koreans’ 
fierce willingness to fight for Moscow. 

Why doesn’t the U.S. arm Japanese 
troops and send them into the Korean 
battle? 

The Government still insists that the 
Korean affair is a “police action,” under- 
taken by the United Nations. Japan, un- 
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Labor in line. Symington (center) confers with union leaders. (SEE: Yellow) 


der military occupation, is not a member 
of the United Nations, therefore its men 
cannot be used. 

Will other members of the United 
Nations put fighting troops in Korea? 

U.S. military chiefs are not counting 
on it too much. 

Where are U.S. tanks and why aren’t 
they in Korea? 

The Hoover Commission’s National 
Security Task Force reported the U.S. 
made 86,000 tanks during World War II, 
of which the Army could account for few- 
er than 16,000 in 1948. Presumably, the 
missing 70,000 were sold (for a fraction 
of their cost), given away, or junked. In 
January 1948, Venezuela got $166,000 
worth of tank engines and other equip- 
ment for $8,000; Mexico, 12 tank engines 
worth $291,000 for $14,000; Belgium (in 
1947), 10 light tanks, worth $270,000 for 
$10,000. 

How much of our present, depleted 
tank reserve is on its way to Korea is a 
military secret. 
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New York’s defender. Gen. Clay takes 
over civilian planning. (SEE: Yellow) 


Assuming that the fighting does not 
spread to other parts of the world, how 
long will it take U.S. forces to drive the 
Red Koreans back to the 38th parallel? 

No one knows. General MacArthur 
says he needs 10 divisions, reinforced, to 
reestablish the dividing line at the 38th 
parallel. This estimate, however, is based 
on the hope that the North Koreans will 
not be reinforced with any part of the 2 
million Red Chinese, Russian or Korean 
troops known to be north, east and west 
of North Korea. Most optimistic guess is 
that American troops will be on the 38th 
parallel within six months. ; 

Then what? Aren’t we fighting the 
Russian Communist empire, and not just 
North Korea? Why doesn’t President 
Truman give us a solid objective for this 
war, so we'll know in positive terms ex- 
actly what we are fighting for? 

The policy of the Administration is 
to continue to press, within the United 
Nations, for a united Korea—if and when 
the Red Koreans are pushed back to the 
dividing line. Some officials, in and out of 
Congress, will fight hard to see that U.S. 
troops occupy all of Korea, then super- 
vise the holding of free and open elec- 
tions for a united Korea, under U.N. 
sponsorship. 

As to why the spade is not called a 
spade, U.S. foreign policy is still perme- 
ated by the thinking of men who put 
more weight in moral suasion than in 
arms—this despite the fact that there is 
loose in the world a concept of govern- 
ment fiercely dedicated to the control of 
the earth, the destruction of Western 
democracy. 


Yellow Market 


If Americans had set out deliberately 
last week to invite controls from their 
Government, they couldn’t have done a 
better job of it. 

Apparently the first war reaction of 
many consumers was to start hoarding. 
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Register. John Dedowicz (left) and Mustafa Abdul get on the rolls. (SEE: Gun) 


The first reaction of many businessmen 
was to raise prices. Both reactions were 
entirely selfish, unnecessary and almost 
inexcusable. If hoarding and profiteering 
continued, the Government wouldn’t be 
able to avoid controls even if it wanted to. 

Caught in the seesaw of hysteria and 
greed, prices rose an average 1.8% .in the 
first week of the war. This brought the 
wholesale price index to 161.8 or 61.8 
higher than the 1926 average which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics uses as its 
base figure. The index was 154 a year 
ago. It hit its all-time peak of 170.3 in 
August 1948. Last week, corn, cotton, 
cocoa and hogs reached individual highs 
which surpassed their 1948 levels. 

Rationing Ahead? To put itself in 
a position to impose the controls which 
panicky buyers and price-raisers might 
make necessary, the Administration be- 
gan drafting a price-control and priori- 
ties-and-allocations bill. The Government 
Printing Office took its plan for printing 
ration coupons off the shelf, brought them 
up to date. 

More soberly, in line with their Presi- 
dent’s solemn warning of trying days 
ahead, responsible citizens began to pre- 
pare without panic. Chairman W. Stuart 
Symington of the National Security Re- 
sources Board met with labor leaders on 
a possible labor draft. Paul J. Larsen, 
NSRB’s director of civil defense, called 
on local political units to organize their 
own defenses. His implication was clear: 
The Federal Government, and even city 
and state governments, might be knocked 
out. The average citizen, working with 
his neighbors, would have to take care of 
his own security if fission bombs fell on 
America. 

Anti-Atom. Led by New York, cities 
and states were already beginning to plan 
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for A-day. New York’s Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey appointed Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
former occupation commander in Ger- 
many, to set up the state program; Clay 
also conferred with New York City’s 
Mayor William O’Dwyer. St. Louis and 
other cities were also at work. And in 
many a small town, many a citizen 
thoughtfully took out his battered air-raid 
spotter’s helmet and began to contact his 
friends about forming emergency units. 
American Communists were also busy 
as the war crisis ripened. They were out 
with a “peace petition” which originated 
at the Communist “World Congress of 
Partisans of Peace” held in Stockholm in 
March. The petition called for outlawing 
the atomic bomb—but without the inter- 
national controls proposed by the U.S. 


People’s Affairs 


Expenditures of United States 
Government in the last 20 years 
(fiscal years), exclusive of military, 
veterans’, and foreign aid (in mil- 
lions) : 

1931... .$2,585 
1932.... 3,470 
1933.... 2,844 
1934.... 4,987 
3935.... 5712 
1936.... 7,119 
1937.... 6,596 
1938.... 5,597 
1939. ... 6,923 1949... .15,012 
1940.... 6,771 1950... .17,280 
The Government has taken in 
since July 1 $660,713,740 

The Government has spent 
since July 1 $1,010,558,064 

The Government owes 
$257,162,787,991 


1941... .$6,026 
1942.... 9,061 
1943.... 8,584 
1944... .10,561 
1945... .11,363 
1946.... 9,693 
1947... .11,061 
1948, .. .11,481 





and opposed by Russia. Apparently thou- 
sands of gullible Americans were signing 
the petition. The moment they did so, 
they automatically were subject to black- 
mail by the Communist Party, which 
could threaten their jobs and security 
by telling their employers they had joined 
a Communist movement. 


Get Your Gun 


All over the nation last week, young 
men crowded armed service recruiting 
offices and draft boards. There was little 
or no sign of such fierce, patriotic fervor 
as electrified similar line-ups on Monday, 
Dec. 8, 1941, the day after Pearl Harbor. 
(Many a man rushed to a recruiting of- 
fice on that Sunday afternoon and spent 
the night waiting for the office to open the 
next morning.) 

Last week’s youth heard scattered 
radio reports of a reinstituted armed 
service draft. Many telephoned to check 
their registrations (a surprising number 
had neglected to register when they had 
reached their 18th birthday, as required 
by law). Others hurried to recruiting 
stations, hoping that by enlisting they 
would get some sort of individual choice 
as to their branch of service. 

The lines were orderly and surpris- 
ingly untalkative for energy-packed 
youth. If any collective thought prevailed, 
it was the one expressed by an 18-year- 
old boy of Fairbury, Ga., with a name 
long distinguished in the annals of Amer- 
ican military history, Robert E. Lee. Said 
Robert: “It looks like we'll have to go. 
So I'd rather go now.” 

Near Lee, 2l-year-old Julius Sorrell 
registered the same opinion. “It looks 
tough. We’ll have to go anyway. Let’s get 
started if we have to.” 

Simple Equation. “If we have to” 
seemed to sum it all up. But if fervor was 
lacking, willingness to perform a duty 
for the nation was not. Few of the men 
questioned had any knowledge of the 
complex political issues concerning Ko- 
rea but, on the broad fundamental issue 
of America versus communism, they were 
firmly committed. It was “the Reds or us.” 
The fine issues of a “police action,” a 
United Nations action or other distinction 
were brushed aside with shrugs. As an 
18-year-old who was just beginning to 
learn the trade of furnace installation 
said: “I would rather go over there than 
have them come over here.” 

The reaction of the nation’s elders 
to the draft announcement was the im- 
memorial reaction of all parents who have 
ever had to face the reality of seeing 
their young sons go off to war. It was a 
“shame” it had to be—but since it did 
have to be, they would take it, coura- 
geously, stoically. 

If the Korean war could be contained 
on the southern part of the peninsula, the 
chances were slim that the draftees would 
see action. After basic training, most will 
be assigned to posts within the country to 
take the place of more experienced men 
who will be shipped to the war front. 

Who’s Next? For the present, the 
Armed Services will try to fill their needs 
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Daily briefing. Bradley’s staff officers bring him up to date on latest developments along the Korean front. (SEE: Acid) 


from the 24- and 25-year-old groups, pos- 
sibly with some from the 23-year-old 
class. However, if Korea can be settled 
soon, its impact will almost certainly 
force the U.S. to keep its military guard 
up—up high. 

Because of this, America’s young- 
sters know that sooner or later nearly all 
eligibles would probably be called up. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, National 
Selective Service director, indicated as 
much when he said that a second call of 
20,000 probably would follow the original 
20,000-call of a week ago. Part of the 
President’s request to Congress for big, 
new armed forces funds would cover draft 
expenses, too. 


Acid Test: What Now? 


Last week the men who work in the 
Pentagon were preparing to entertain a 
guest who had been away for almost five 
years. His name is War. 

They were not entirely sure the visi- 
tor would arrive—this time. But every 
morsel of news from Korean battlefields, 
and from a half-dozen other places in a 
world seemingly on the verge of madness 
left no choice but to rig the stage for a 
reception everyone hated to think of. 
Through the sprawling, 92-acre, limestone 
pile swept a grim air of expectancy. 
Whispering gossips filled snack bars with 
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Joint Chiefs. A Far Eastern trip is followed by fighting unity. (SEE: Acid) 
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an everlasting drone. Generals and ad- 
mirals ate, wrote, walked and talked with 
studied caution. Salutes were snappier. 
In nearly every office a newspaper re- 
porter lounged. Messengers pedaled their 
three-wheeled bikes down corridors with 
a new and splendid recklessness. 

It was zestful and a little exciting. 
No one seemed depressed or frightened. 
Least of all, the man around whom the 
whole extravaganza revolved. 

Soldier No. 1. As he has every day 
since the Korean war bréke out nearly .« 
four weeks ago, General Omar Nelson 
Bradley strode briskly into the Pentagon 
last Friday morning promptly at 8:35. 
Lugging his paper-jammed brief case 
himself, he gave a breezy “good morn- 
ing” to the receptionist at the river en- 
trance, went directly to the office of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which he privately considers far too or- 
nate and sumptuous. At 8:40 a team of 
intelligence experts arrived with their 
situation maps and overnight dispatches 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo. 
By 8:55 the briefing was over and Brad- 
ley was on his way to his first confer- 
ence of the day, with Secretary of De- 
fense Louis A. Johnson. An hour later he 
was with the other chiefs: J. Lawton Col- 
lins, Army; Forrest P. Sherman, Navy, 
and Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Forces. By 
then the hardest working soldier in the 
world was up to his shoulder stars in a 
daily routine that would wear out the 
huskiest second lieutenant. 

To the White House at 12:30 for a 
desk lunch with the President; back to 
the Pentagon for more war talk with 
Johnson and the Joint Chiefs, At 3:15 he 
sped across the Potomac to the White 
House, again to sit in with the National 
Security Council. Ten minutes after he re- 
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turned to the Pentagon he was whisked 
up in the elevator to room 5-A-826 where 
he talked by “telecon” with MacArthur. 

Grind. Between 4:30 and 5:45 he 
saw eight carefully screened visitors, 
knifed through a stack of mail, gulping 
a Coca Cola between letters, and was on 
his way home to Quarters 1, at Fort Myer, 
Va. Until 11 o’clock Friday night, except 
for a breather to romp with his 4-year- 
old grandson, Hank Beukema, and for 
dinner, soldier Bradley was soldiering as 
he never had before. 

With Korea ablaze and Europe fused 
to explode almost anywhere, Bradley sits 
today in the hottest military seat in his- 
tory. When President Truman made him 
first Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in August 1949, the nation cheered a 
happy choice. No active officer had so 
much to offer as Bradley did. Regarded 
by most military men as one of the brain- 
iest of their lot, his wartime command of 
“the largest force ever to take the field 
under one officer” had been spectacularly 
efficient. After watching him run the Vet- 
erans Administration for two years, offi- 
cial Washington had developed a healthy 
respect for Bradley as a tough, honest, 
hard-hitting in-fighter, with a passionate 
hatred of money-wasting. 

Back in the Army in 1948 as Chief 
of Staff he did what others had tried to 
do and failed, snapping it out of its post- 
war doldrums in time to make a major 
contribution to the success of the Berlin 
airlift. Later his profound respect for law 
and his incredible patience were major 
factors in salvaging the nation’s high 
command, battle-happy after the fire and 
crossfire of the unification fight. 

Mild but Strong. A careful dodger 
of the service feuds, Bradley was cast in 
his toughest role as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. State Department worriers and 
other Presidential advisers, who were 
afraid the unification act would create a 
military dynasty, had stripped the job of 
nearly every power but advising—and ad- 
vising only when asked to. Another man 
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Johnson. An “economy” budget has to 
pay for modern war. (SEE: Acid) 
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would have been content to use the two- 
year job as a smooth and pleasant road to 
retirement. But not Bradley. 

For years he had been preaching 
the doctrine that soldiers should be more 
than mere tools of diplomats. The rati- 
fication of the Atlantic Pact and the sub- 
sequent Military Assistance Program 
gave him a chance to prove his preach- 
ments. Through the late summer of 1949 
and the early winter of 1950, in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris and The Hague, 
with fine Missouri-bred patience, he 
buttered up the fractious military leaders 
of the 11 Pact nations, who were acting 
suspiciously like international Joneses 
trying to outdo each other. Early last 
April, when ancient national prejudices 
were partially submerged and an inte- 
grated defense plan for Western Europe 
adopted, Bradley emerged as the man 
who, more than any other, had forged a 
strong new Excalibur against Communist 
Russia. 

Bewilderment. But successes in 
Europe were overshadowed by failures in 
Asia. On the skids for months, Free 
China’s Chiang Kai-shek slipped off into 
Formosa and Red China was proclaimed 
on Sept. 21, 1949. While the Communists 
dug in on the China coast, confusion fol- 
lowed confusion in Washington. Secre- 
tary of State Dean G. Acheson and Louis 
Johnson waged a pitched battle all over 
the Capital as to where—if anywhere— 
the United States should draw the line 
in Asia. Siding sometimes with one and 
then with the other, President Truman 
did much to keep the mystifying squabble 
alive. On Feb. 14, a little more than a 
month after he had ordered “hands off 
Formosa,” the President approved $60 
million in aid for Korea and freed $10.5 
million for Formosa—then promptly ap- 
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proved the State Department’s plan to 
withhold the money until South Korea 
held a democratic election. 

Seesaw. Despite deteriorating con- 
ditions in Asia, Acheson, Johnson and 
Truman continued quite uniformly to 
discount “the immediate danger of war,” 
and to report that the nation’s defenses 
were “more encouraging than at any time 
since VJ-Day.” Truman alone vacillated. 
Turning on optimism or pessimism, ap- 
parently as he thought the occasion de- 
manded, he reached a new high in be- 
wilderment as late as June 1l—a little 
more than three weeks before war broke 
out in Korea. Early that afternoon he 
solemnly warned Congress that “the 
threat of aggression casts its shadow up- 
on every quarter of the globe.” Two hours 
later, in as neat an about-face as Wash- 
ington had ever seen, he beamed that the 
world was nearer peace than at any time 
since 1945. 

In bleak contrast, consistently 
throughout the spring madness, Bradley 
warned again and again that war was 
a definite possibility, insisted that the na- 
tion should look toward mobilization. But 
his audience was either deaf or willful. 
About the only ones he seemed able to 
convince that the United States wasn’t 
the giant it was supposed to be were 
Russia and the North Korean Com- 
munists. They acted. 

Quick Change. This was the Capi- 
tal scene Saturday, June 24, when the 
North Koreans struck—at 2 o’clock, 
Washington time. Then, almost in min- 
utes, a year’s worth of confusion melted 
away under the white heat of grim de- 
termination to put a final stop to Com- 
munist aggression. Interdepartmental 
differences vanished. The President, his 
Cabinet and the Congress stopped mak- 
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ing politics and began to make history. 
Bradley, who had arrived that morn- 
ing at 11:10 from Tokyo, first learned 
of the attack when a United Press re- 
porter called a few minutes before 10 
p.m. to ask for a statement. He called 
his aides, Col. Willis Matthews and Lt. 
Col. Chester Clifton, for full reports. 
Despite the fact that he was ill (a 
stomach upset by a piece of Boston cream 
pie he had eaten the day before in 
Alaska), he was up at 4 o'clock in the 
morning working on the Korean “prob- 
lem.” An old leather combat jacket over 
his pajamas, he sat in the tiny study 
just off his bedroom and systematically, 
like the headmaster of a military school, 
started to scribble: 
“Korea: 
The problem. ... 
Equipment for. ... 
Time estimate. ... 
By 10:30 Sunday night, following a 
meeting in Blair House, the nation’s 
course was decided. Secretary Johnson 
was the first to speak when they had 
all assembled, shortly after 7:30: “We 
better revise our views on Formosa, Mr. 
President.” Truman cut him off, said that 
Korea was the immediate problem and 
that they could take up Formosa next. 
Defense on Principle. Then the 
President turned to General Bradley: 
Would he set them straight on the mili- 
tary score? Patiently and softly, Bradley 
did so. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, he said, 
had never attached great strategic value 
to Korea in a total war. If total war 
came, he went on, it would be decided 
in Europe. If, however, it was the policy 
of the United States to stop commu- 
nism’s Asiatic advances in Korea, the 
armed forces would do their job. He 
agreed, he said, with Secretaries Johnson 
and Acheson that a line should be drawn. 
Now was as good a time as any. Then, 
briefly, he gave an accounting of the men 
and weapons immediately available. More 
would certainly have to be provided. 


At 10:30 the meeting broke up. By 
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the following Friday, June 30, the rest 
of the Korea jigsaw puzzle had been fit- 
ted together. The Seventh Fleet would 
defend Formosa. Two of MacArthur’s 
four divisions went into action. Swiftly as 
the race against time went on, events 
elsewhere piled up, bringing war—gen- 
eral war—closer to the U.S. Truman 
called for 20,000 draftees to replace a 
division earmarked to reinforce Mac- 
Arthur. The First Marine Division left 
San Diego, combat loaded, on Thursday, 
July 13. 

The previous Monday afternoon 
Bradley had gone to the White House. 
He outlined for the President, who has 
come to lean on Bradley more each day, 
the facts of war he would tell the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee the next 
day. Truman agreed with Bradley’s no- 
tion of frankness; little could be gained 
now by softening the blow. MacArthur 
couldn’t win with what he had; it was 
not impossible that he might be forced 
out of Korea even if the 10 divisions he 
regards as the necessary minimum were 
produced immediately and, finally, there 
was an evil chance that another “local” 
war might start in Iran or Indo-China, 
in Berlin or Yugoslavia. 

No’ Recriminations. Tuesday 
morning, July 11, Bradley gave it to the 
Senate squarely between the eyes. So 
grave were the Senators as they left the 
executive session that few had time for 
important but somewhat rhetorical ques- 
tions like what happened to our intel- 
ligence? Or, why were the Southern 
Koreans so easy to rout? One thing the 
legislators knew: Americans were dying 
in defense of freedom; every conceivable 
aid must be sped to help that defense. 

But, though the Senate might know 
well how deeply the U.S. was involved in 
a conflict that could last for months and 
might even spread across the world, no 
one was sure how much the people knew. 
Influenced largely by Bradley, the Presi- 
dent was preparing to lay it on the line 
for the nation. When his message would 





Pathfinder 
At home. The Bradleys get a rare moment of relaxation at Ft. Myer. (SEE: Acid) 


come or exactiy what it would cover was 
undecided last Sunday. Bradley had told 
him on Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock 
the National Guard would have to be 
called up at least in part. Mothballed air 
groups, perhaps as many as four, must 
be reactivated. To fight a small war like 
the Korean one would be costly, maybe 
as much as $5 billions. And as they had 
in the last war, civilians would have to 
sacrifice. There would be some rationing, 
some allocations and some priorities. 

As he left for the Pentagon, work- 
ing his way through a crowd of more 
than 100 onlookers who stood silently in 
front of Blair House Saturday afternoon, 
Bradley faced grave difficulties, more 
far-reaching than the immediate one of 
keeping MacArthur equipped. If another 
Dunkirk occurs on the west or east coast 
of Korea, the decision to return or stay 
off the peninsula would be largely up to 
Bradley. Despite his conviction that 
Korea is strategically unimportant, he 
and the other Joint Chiefs cannot will- 
fully write off the men who have died on 
Korea. And if MacArthur is successful 
and the tide of battle shifts, Bradley will 
have much to say in whether the U.S. 
stops fighting on the 38th parallel, the 
old dividing line, or pushes on to take all 
Korea. 

Man With a Heart. As he grinds 
through his 16- to 17-hour days, Omar 
Nelson Bradley is as much the “G.I.’s 
General” today as he was in North Af- 
rica, Sicily or Normandy. Firm to the 
point of rigidity, modest almost to the 
edge of humility, he is a reassuring sym- 
bol of placid confidence in _ sorely 
troubled days, when confidence is price- 
less. Beneath the placid exterior is a 
passionate wish, the almost pious hope 
that the young men of today—and of 
tomorrow—will enjoy the peace of which 
he has seen so little. 


Truth Without Volume 


Every hour since the North Korean 
attack the United States has needed every 
gasp of breath to rebut the fantastic 
Russian lies broadcast to the world, vi- 
cious fiction like: 

“Bloody terror reigns in U.S. area 
of Korea. Americans are forcing native 
women and children to dig fortifications 
from dawn to night under Nazi methods 
of terror and torture. ... 

“Now the imperialists of the U.S. 
and Britain are . . . saying that the Amer- 
icans and British are superior races... . 
Facts have proven that in USSR, back- 
ward races have advanced to respectable 
status.” 

Murmured Retort. To such alarm- 
ing and dangerous nonsense, the Voice 
of America replies—but with far less 
than half Russia’s program hours. Russia 
and satellites scream 502 program hours 
weekly, the U.S. counters with 192. 

Quantitatively outvoiced, the U.S. 
last week moved to erase the imbalance. 
President Truman asked Congress for 
$89 million to strengthen the Voice of 
America. About $41 million would be 


spent on improved radio facilities and 
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devices against Russian interference. 
(Our broadcasts have been jammed in 
Korea.) 

Another $43 million would go into 
bettering U.S. broadcasts and raising the 
quantity of all our overseas educational 
and informational services. The bigger 
Voice would hit hard at 28 critical areas; 
some behind the Iron Curtain, others in 
Far East, Near East and Southeastern 
Europe. 


Congress: Is It War? 


The mood of Congress this past week 
could be summed up in one terse sen- 
tence: 

Let’s get organized and finish the 
job. 

The men of the Kremlin, who may 
have thought Americans were patient peo- 
ple who could be prodded a little here 
and there over a long period of time, 
were about to discover themselves in 
error. The White House might still be 
talking about “localized operations” and 
“police action.” But Congress was talk- 
ing war. 

Whether this belligerence would gen- 
erate sufficient steam to force a reluctant 
Harry Truman into all-out mobilization, 
only time could tell. But there was no 
mistaking the import of Congressional 
clamor. 

Fighting Talk. Texas’ careful Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D.) demanded a call to 
colors for National Guard and Reserve 
units, and urged civilian economic con- 
trols. Nevada’s white-topped Sen. Pat 
McCarran (D.) said the U.S. should im- 
mediately break diplomatic relations with 
Russia and her satellites to prevent in- 
filtration of Communist spies under the 
cloak of diplomatic immunity. Texas’ 
Rep. Lloyd Bentsen Jr. (D.), Maine’s 
Sen. Owen Brewster (R.) and New 
Hampshire’s Sen. Styles Bridges (R.) de- 
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At White House. Congressmen Sasscer, Tydings, Bridges, Arends. (SEE: War) 


manded MacArthur be given authority to 
use the atomic bomb against North 
Korea. To speed demothballing of the 
fleet, 25 Senators put in a bill to direct 
survey and repair of 134 ships. 

Senate leaders (after a phone call 
from Treasury Secretary John W. Sny- 
der) decided to shelvé a House bill re- 
moving World War II luxury taxes, and 
the House by a vote of 327 to 14 approved 
a bill giving the heads of 11 “sensitive” 
departments and agencies the right to fire 
employes without a hearing when security 
was involved. 

Because of the war, Congress also 
resigned itself to what would probably be 
the first continuous session since 1945. 


A Whiff of Hydrogen 


To thoughtful students of world 
power, a slim 41-page pamphlet issued in 
Washington last week made more noise 
than all the explosive weapons on the 
Korean battlefront. On the surface, the 
pamphlet concerned itself with interna- 
tional controls of the dreaded hydrogen 
bomb. But beneath the surface, this re- 
port, put out by the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, was the 
fullest, most comprehensive survey on the 
H-bomb ever issued by any Government 
agency. 

Carefully worded, obviously screened 
not to reveal anything technical that 
Russia’s scientists do not know, the re- 
port nevertheless indicated that the H- 
bomb can and will be built, goes into 
details of materials and facilities needed, 
discusses the probable effects of its an- 
nihilating blast and searing heat. 

Some idea of the potency of the H- 
bomb: “Flash effect of a hydrogen bomb 
1,000 times more powerful than present 
bombs would be relatively greater than 
its blast effect. The Hiroshima bomb 
caused fatal burns at distances up to 





4,000 to 5,000 feet. A hydrogen bomb 
would cause fatal burns at distances of 
20 miles or more. The inhabitants of 
Chicago and its suburbs could thus be 
wiped out.” 

Hint. This report—significantly— 
was issued right on the heels of Presi- 
dent Truman’s new request for $260 mil- 
lion earmarked for work on the H-bomb. 
This is in addition to the nearly $1 bil- 
lion being asked this year for general 
atomic energy work. 

To the U.S. foot soldier, mud-spat- 
tered and weary on the rough terrain of 
the Korean peninsula, this important H- 
bomb report may mean little indeed. But 
Washington hopes it will mean a great 
deal to Moscow. 

e e Other news in the forbidding 
world of the atom: President Truman 
finally got around to the appointment of 
a Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of David E. Lilienthal. New 
atomic boss: 44-year-old Gordon Dean, 
a native of Seattle, lawyer, ex-professor 
of law and a member of the Atomic 
Commission since May 1949. 

ee In a reversal of a Senate Com- 
mittee which voted against the confirma- 
tion of Sumner T. Pike for a second 
term on the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Senate last week approved the ap- 
pointment. 


Prayer Meeting 


“God’s Ball of Fire” met the Presi- 
dent of the United States last week and 
both of them prayed for the success of 
American armed forces. 

North Carolina evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham, 31, dressed in a light green suit, 
a white shirt, a rust-colored tie with 
socks to match and dazzling white suede 
shoes, spent 30 minutes with Harry Tru- 
man. Later he told reporters the Presi- 
dent was “very gracious, very humble, 


Wide World 
Confirmed. The Senate okays Atomic 
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very sweet.” He also “looked wonderful 
physically—I was really surprised.” 

Graham said he and the President 
talked “quite a bit about spiritual things, 
a great deal about the war, and a little 
bit about politics.” Truman, he said, told 
him he was considering asking for a 
world-wide day of prayer among the free 
nations for guidance in the present crisis. 
On the President’s thoughts on _ politics, 
Graham kept mum. 


Unele Sam, Private Eye 


The little man who wasn’t there had 
nothing on witnesses subpoenaed last 
week in Miami by the Senate Committee 
Investigating Crime. Despite an appeal 
broadcast by Chairman Estes Kefauver 
(D.-Tenn.), the 10 big shots of Florida 
gambling and crime failed to appear. 
Kefauver promised grimly: “We'll get 
their testimony sooner or later, somehow 
or other.” But their absence made later 
look likelier than sooner. 

From the witnesses who did appear, 
the committee heard that gambling syn- 
dicates, some linked with the Frankie 
Costello and Capone gangs of New York 
and Chicago, run a multi-million-dollar 
business along the fabulous Florida 
“Gold Coast.” The biggest known as the 
“S & G” Syndicate, racks up an annual 
gross estimated at $30 to $40 million, net- 
ting berween $4 and $8 million. 

It’s a System. Local law enforce- 
ment in Miami and Miami Beach is.a 
catch-as-catch-can affair. Under amiable 
Sheriff Jimmy Sullivan of Dade County— 
whose assets rose from $2,500 in 1945, 
when he took office, to at least $75,000 by 
Jan. 1, 1948—nobody except a reformer 
or two ever has shown any excitement 
about gangdom’s invasion of Florida. 

The Kefauver Committee also heard 
testimony by Judge Stanley Milledge that 
Dade County Circuit Court judges some- 
times hesitate to speed proceedings 


against gangland groups for fear gang 
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700 to 1. Senate crime investigators 
this week were building up an im- 
pressive library of information on 
types of gambling. Dice games, bet- 
ting with bookies on races, and “the 
numbers” topped the list. Perhaps 
most widespread, because bettors need 
only a small amount of cash to play, 
is the numbers racket. 

Bets are placed through a bookie 
or “runner.” Bettors may select any 
three-digit combination from 000 to 
999. Every day except Sunday the 
winning combination is selected from 
parimutuel returns at a given race 
track. If the total mutuel in the third 
race is $36.10, the first number to the 
left of the decimal point—in this case, 


money will be thrown into their reelec- 
tion campaigns to defeat them. 

Much Ado . .. When he finally 
took the stand, Sheriff Sullivan told the 
committee he didn’t know a thing about 
alleged interstate gambling rackets oper- 
ating in Miami. “So-called hoodlums and 
thugs,” he said, are “pure fabrications.” 

Once the Kefauver Committee fin- 
ished with Miami, it would turn to Chi- 
cago, New York, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. In New York it had the announced 
support of Mayor William O’Dwyer. In 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City it 
would also probably get cooperation— 
until its probings began to reach into 
Democratic politics. 


Byrnes: Back to Battle 


Last week, for all practical purposes, 
the Dixiecrat movement was dead. But 
out of its coffin, like a phoenix rising 
from the ashes, hopped the dapper figure 
of James Francis Byrnes. 

The 71-year-old ex-Congressman, ex- 
Senator, ex-War Mobilizer, ex-“Assistant 
President,” ex-Justice and ex-Secretary 
of State won South Carolina’s Governor- 
ship primary hands down. He had care- 
fully kept himself aloof from the States 
Rights Party, but his goal was exactly 
the same: to block the Truman social, ra- 
cial and economic policies which the 
South opposes. The sole difference was 
that Jimmy Byrnes thought the best way 


nternationa! 


6—becomes the first number of the 
combination. If the total mutuel on 
the fourth race is $23.10, the numeral 
3 is added. A total mutuel of $27.50 
in the fifth adds a 7, to make the 
number for the day 637. 

Recently bookie syndicates have 
tried a new gimmick—changing the 
numbers combination at the last mo- 
ment. It’s done by keeping close con- 
tact with the race track. If it appears 
the parimutuel odds may turn up a 
combination on which many people 
have bet, a bookie representative sta- 
tioned at the track places a heavy last- 
minute wager on the favorite. This will 
upset the odds and cancel out possible 
heavy losses for the syndicate. 


to do it was to bore from within. South 
Carolina’s voters handed him the chance. 

At the same time they reelected Sen. 
Olin D. Johnston, who believes, like 
Byrnes, in fighting the issue out within 
the party. Johnston’s opponent was Gov. 
J. Strom Thurmond, who, as the States 
Rights nominee for President, took 39 
electoral votes away from Harry Truman 
in 1948. 

New Strategy. The Byrnes-Johnston 
victories brought to four the Southern 
states (South Carolina, Florida, North 
Carolina, Alabama) which have elected 
to the Senate men who oppose the Presi- 
dent, while carefully emphasizing their 
Democratic Party label. In Jimmy Byrnes, 
the South’s Democratic “fifth column” 
now has a leader of real national stature. 

South Carolina’s new Governor is 
probably the only man who would dare 
campaign in a chauffeur-driven Cadillac. 
He is also the only Southern strong man 
who might be able to force from Truman, 
in the 1952 Democratic convention, the 
concessions Southerners want. 

Primaries promised further harden- 
ing of conservative effort. In New York, 
Republicans picked independent Demo- 
crat Elmer A. Carter to oppose leftward- 
leaning Rep. Adam Clayton Powell Jr. of 
the 22nd (Harlem) District. Powell sup- 
porters promptly edged to the right, re- 
pudiating American Labor Party support. 

Explosive. In Massachusetts, Navy 
purge-victim Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, for- 
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Wide World 
Challenger. Monroney gets a run off 


(SEE: Battle) 


mer Chief of Naval Operations, promised 
to “pull no punches” in his campaign for 
the GOP Gubernatorial nomination on 
Sept. 12. Denfeld has powerful support 
from party leaders in the state. Oklahoma 
Democrats will choose between two New 
Deal shades, Sen. Elmer Thomas and 
Rep. A. S. Mike Monroney in a run-off 
primary July 25 for Thomas’s seat. On 
July 4 Monroney, less tied to Administra- 
tion apron-strings than his elderly oppo- 
nent, led Thomas by 17,000 votes, 19,000 
short of the required majority. 


chance to lick Thomas. 


For the Record 


e e Three weeks after the Korean 
war began, a man who once came close 
to being President of the United States 
finally got around to declaring his sup- 
port for his country. Henry A. Wallace, 
still denouncing U.S. policies, broke with 
his own Progressive Party to condemn 
Russian aggression and place himself on 
the side of the American effort. The 
Russians, he said, could obviously stop 
the North Koreans “at any time they 
wish.” 

e e Thirty-five Senators began a 
drive to trim $600 million off the pend- 
ing $34 billion appropriations bill. Led 
by New Hampshire’s Styles Bridges (R.) 
and Virginia’s Harry F. Byrd (D.), they 
said looming military expenditures make 
it necessary to trim the budget every- 
where possible. Administration leaders 
oppose the move. 

ee By a vote of 55 to 33, the Sen- 
ate killed the Fair Employment Practices 
Bill again, thereby shelving it for the 
remainder of the present session. 

e @ By a vote of 249 to 71, the House 
killed a Truman reorganization plan 
which would have created a new Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Security 
probably to be headed by Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. 
Congressmen feared it would be an open- 
ing wedge for socialized medicine. 
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Hush 


The Senate found itself suffering 
from a strange malady last week—speech- 
lessness. 

The subject under debate was the 
President’s proposed reorganization of 
the RFC, but nobody could be found who 
wanted to say anything about it. So the 
Senate did a sensible (and unusual) 
thing—it stopped talking, declared a 
recess for an hour and fifteen minutes. 
After that, refreshed and vocal again, it 
went back to work and finished the bill. 


Green Around the Dome 


If you’re a tourist who knows trees, 
you can probably find your state’s most 
famous variety when you visit the U.S. 
Capitol. 

Twenty-one varieties from at least 22 
states have been planted on the Capitol 
grounds by assorted U.S. dignitaries, 
starting with George Washington (an 
elm, before 1800) and coming on down 
to Speaker Sam Rayburn (a white oak on 
Oct. 11, 1949). 

Other leading Americans who have 
planted trees around the Capitol include 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Sr. (a red oak, 
May 4, 1912); Vice President Thomas R. 
Marshall (a hickory, Apr. 8, 1918); 
Speaker Champ Clark (a sugar maple, 
May 7, 1912); and Speaker Joseph G. 
Cannon (a red oak, 1913). 

Capitol plantings include trees from 
Europe, Asia, Japan, Canada, China and 
Persia. They include 9 varieties of maple, 
5 of birch, 3 of ash, 10 of magnolia, 13 
of oak and 9 of elm. 


Behind the War News 


In the Pentagon’s green-walled, rose- 
curtained conference room of Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson the doors are 
locked every day at 10 o'clock in the 
morning, again at 3 in the afternoon. At 
one end of the room, on a slightly raised 
platform, back of which is an 8-foot map 
of Korea, a spruce middle-aged man with 
sharp but friendly blue eyes and an easy 
manner looks casually around, smiles a 
greeting, then begins to speak. 

He is Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, 
chief of information. Most of what Parks 
and other speakers have to say is soon 
flashed over the radio and into the edi- 
torial offices of every newspaper. For this 
is the Defense Department’s daily briefing 
to the press. Here correspondents get not 
only the official news of the Korean war 
as it is reported from MacArthur’s head- 
quarters in Tokyo to the highest Govern- 
ment officials, but also a detailed descrip- 
tion of what these reports mean. With 
this background as a guide, news re- 


porters—as the public’s information rep- 
resentatives—can untangle the profes- 
sional language of war communiques. 
New. Begun immediately after Red 
Korean forces struck, these briefings are 
an experiment. Both the Defense Depart- 
ment and the correspondents call them a 
great success. Parks is as frank with the 
news as is possible without endangering 
security. Some of the information is 


“hackground,” not to be attributed to 
Pentagon sources. So far, reporters have 
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Foanieder 
..- Navy’s Adm. Goodwin made the battle 
of the Pentagon easier. (SEE: War News) 
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held fast to their part of the bargain, up- 
holding Parks’ faith in them. 

Some 50 news correspondents are 
present at each briefing, together with an 
equal number of Defense Department 
specialists. Questions are answered as 
freely as they are asked. Nothing is kept 
in the dark—other than necessary se- 
crets which could be of use to the enemy. 

If Parks feels that a piece of in- 
formation is necessary for proper under- 
standing yet cannot be made public, he 
will answer it—or part of it—off the rec- 
ord. It is then up to the reporters to see 
that it is kept that way until it is officially 
released. 

Professor of War. The man who 
heads up this new experiment in dealing 
with the nation’s press entered profes- 
sional Army life during World War I, 
just after graduating from South Caro- 
lina’s Clemson College. Now 54, with a 
shining bald pate, Parks is the principal 
reason for the success and smooth opera- 
tion of the daily briefings. 

Distinguishing himself as Chief of 
Staff of the Army’s Ground Forces in 
World War II and later as the first U.S. 
Commander of the American Sector in 
Berlin (he took the first U.S. troops into 
Berlin), Parks was called to Washington 
to take on his present job—a job which 
calls for a combination of more expert 
diplomacy, military knowledge and un- 
derstanding of public service than any 
other job in the vast, sprawling U.S. 
Military Establishment. 

Ably assisting Parks are his counter- 
parts from the Navy and Air Force— 
Rear Adm. Hugh H. Goodwin and Brig. 
Gen. Sory Smith. Goodwin and Smith 
take their turn on the platform and, like 
Parks, with pointer in hand go over the 
huge map, explaining in detail the mean- 
ing of this action, that retreat, this air 
raid or that transportation problem. Then 
—and highly important—these separate 
actions are woven into a picture of the 
whole campaign. 

Correspondents agree that if the U.S. 
public—through their radio, newspapers 
and magazines—do not get clear and un- 
derstandable reports of the military situa- 
tion in Korea, the fault will not be with 
Parks, Goodwin, Smith & Co. 


Who Laughs Last 


One of the biggest backfires in po- 
litical Washington in some time has the 
White House squirming. Not long ago, 
when Ohio’s Republican Senator Robert 
A. Taft suggested that the U.S. protect 
Formosa and its surrounding waters, he 
was given the brush-off. White House 
sycophants laughed long and raucously 
when President Truman sarcastically re- 
marked he didn’t know Mr. Taft was a 
military expert. 

When the Communists showed their 
hand—and their intentions toward For- 
mosa—in the Korean invasion, Taft’s rat- 
ing as a “military expert” virtually sky- 
rocketed. Taft himself is not gloating— 
but the White House still remains jumpy 
over the affair, is vainly trying to keep 
the red out of its collective face. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





Let’s Not Be Amateurs 


Printing schedules require that 
this column go to press before the ex- 
pected message and speech of the 
President on the Korean crisis. The 
reader as he sees this will have learned 
what the President has said. At the 
moment this writer can only express 
the hopes of many as to the course the 
country will be asked to follow. 
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The United States, above all, 
must not permit itself to set up as an 
amateur in the totalitarian business in 
order to fight master professional to- 
talitarians. If we are going to be fight- 
ing for freedom let’s honestly be free 
while fighting. The idea that the citi- 
zens of a republic must submit to 
despotism in order to win a conflict 
for freedom is arrant nonsense. 

In such times as these the cry 
goes up for dictatorial authority. The 
bureaucrats who will exercise the au- 
thority encourage the demand. Well- 
meaning citizens fall in line because 
they assume that dictators can run a 
war better than leaders with limited 
powers. The history of dictatorships 
casts notable doubts on that theory. 

Since modern war does conscript 
men for military service, it has become 
customary for the big smart-shots to 
demand a “universal” manpower draft. 
This means that every able man is to 
be told what his war job is to be, 
where he will work, and what he will 
be paid. Totalitarians do that. Even 
the drafting of women is talked about. 
Totalitarians do that, too. 

One certain effect of a universal 
manpower draft would be the loss of 
more American lives. Winning battles 
requires plentiful and superior equip- 
ment. The supplies come from the 
American production that has won two 
world wars. Men who cannot choose 
or change their jobs simply do not 
produce as well as men who are free. 

A manpower draft would put 
upon Government the responsibility 
to determine every citizen’s job. Gov- 
ernment has no way to get the wisdom 
to make millions of such decisions. 
Even the Selective Service, with a 
much smaller task during the recent 
war, made countless blunders, such as 
putting highly trained scientists and 
technicians at work which the least 
talented draftee could perform as well. 
Allowing for all the greed and weak- 
nesses of human nature, free men will 
produce better than serfs. 


* & & 
One therefore hopes that the 
President will not be persuaded to ask, 


and that Congress will not grant this 
power. 


Harris & Ewing 
McMillen. Free men produce more. 


With the President as Comman- 
der-in-Chief the Executive Department 
of Government possesses great powers. 
In a period of conflict there must be 
added authority to permit the alloca- 
tions of needed materials and enforce 
the fair distribution of vital consumer 
goods. But such authorities ought 
never to extend to such a degree as to 
hinder the free determination of free 
workers to do their best. 


@: @.:8@ 


The United States has now been 
victorious in two great wars and has 
won nothing in either. 

It may fervently be hoped that 
the President in his messages this 
week or soon to come will be able to 
indicate that there is a way toward the 
permanent peace all mankind so ar- 
dently desires. Just as “unconditional 
surrender” did not mean peace five 
years ago, pushing Communists back 
to Korea’s 38th parallel this year will 
not foreshadow peace. If peace is ever 
to bless the peoples of our time, states- 
men must plan beyond wars and be- 
yond surrenders. Those who fight this 
time have a right to expect results. 

Where do we go from the 38th 
parallel? 

* & # 


And while on the way, may the 
idea of Thomas Jefferson never be for- 
gotten. The important thing while 
fighting a war, he once said, is to 
maintain our Republic. 
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Global Baby Sitting 


Summers, Buffalo Evening News 


Opinion in 
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Berryman, Washington Star Evans, Columbus Dispatch 
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Korea’s Weary Heroes 


Too few to hold a line, MacArthur’s 
G.L.’s retreat grudgingly as free 
world mobilizes 


An army, the saying goes, proves it- 
self in adversity. If so, G.I.’s sloshing 
backwards through the rice paddies, pine 
woods and granite hills of Korea last 
week were writing a record of heroism on 
the toughest sort of proving ground. 

Outgunned, outnumbered, sometimes 
as badly as 20 to 1, and so green that 
many had never engaged in regimental 
combat training, they were fighting a kind 
of battle even seasoned troops find hard. 
It was a delaying action trading space for 
time—time for a sleeping giant back 
home to shake itself awake and get going. 

They had broken at first, unnerved 
when their bazooka rockets bounced off 
Red tanks and when their thinly-manned 
positions were overwhelmed by hordes of 
hardened Communist troops. 

Stiffening. But, by last week, things 
were looking up. North Korean troops 
who had smashed 100 miles from the 38th 
parallel in two weeks to capture the rail 
hub of Chonan had gone only 30 miles to 
the Kum River north of Taejon in eight 
days more. The G.I. got his dander up 
and his morale went with it. General 
MacArthur praised his heroism, credited 
him with preventing a blitz conquest of 
the whole peninsula. Yet whether he 
would run out of space to sacrifice before 
strength to throw back the Reds could be 
mounted, was touch and go. 

It was an odd kind of war. Tank- 
men ate “C” rations beside a peaceful 





Buddhist temple where prayer papers 
twirled in the breeze. Korea had been 
written off not so long ago as almost un- 
defendable and strategically unimportant, 
yet here the G.L.’s were. 

Vigilance Always. It was a dirty 
kind of a war, too. Besides the stink of 
the night soil in the fields and the mud 
from the rain, there were the tactics of 
“those gook bastards.” Dressed as South 
Korean refugees and hiding rifles in their 
billowy pant legs, they would sneak 
through the American lines and attack 
from the rear. Said one sergeant: “In the 
South Pacific anybody with slant eyes 
was an enemy. Here they all have slant 
eyes and we don’t know who to shoot.” 

Red propaganda that Americans 
planned to bring back the hated Jap army 
to rule the country had believers in al- 
most every village, willing to carry mes- 
sages for guerillas. The break-through of 
the Kum River line was spearheaded by 
Red troops dressed in American uniforms 
and shouting, “Don’t shoot! We're 
friends.” 

Americans retaking some lost ground 
came across the bodies of seven U.S. 
soldiers, their hands tied behind their 
backs and shot through the head. South 
Koreans used rifle butts to break the 
backs of captured guerillas, then exe- 
cuted them. From Lake Success, the U.N. 
appealed for an end to atrocities, got de- 
nials from both sides that any had been 
committed and promises to observe war 
conventions. 

Apart from dirty tactics and brutal- 
ity, however, there was no doubt that the 
North Koreans were good fighting men 
and that their military strategy was ex- 
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MacArthur His troops got thanks, but 
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cellent. They were pushing three divi- 
sions down the west coast and by July 17 
had split the Kum River line held by two 
dog-tired American regiments and had 
pushed into Taejon. Another three divi- 
sions had moved down central Korea 
through Tanyang. A third force was op- 
erating along the rugged east coast. The 
west and central columns were aimed at 
the rail center of Taegu in the same sort 
of an enveloping pincers movement that 
had forced the Americans back all dur- 
ing the campaign. By joining at Taegu, 
the Reds would stand only 60 miles from 
Pusan, main U.S. supply port, with up- 
wards of 100,000 men. Back in North 
Korea there were an estimated 70,000 
reserves. . 

Weary Prospect. Against them 
were two of the four U.S. divisions which 
had occupied Japan. The total was pos- 
sibly 25,000 men. First Marine Division 
reinforcements, en route from California, 
were weeks away. It was like mounting 
an operation against Florida from Cuba 
with a supply base 7,000 miles away. 

The logistic problem pointed up the 
tremendous difficulties facing the Amer- 
icans. Chief of Staff J. Lawton Collins, 
however, said that help for the embattled 
forces was being rushed and that a last- 
ditch defense line around Pusan would be 
held. There would be no Korean Dun- 
kirk, he added. 

Red tanks had caused most of the 
trouble in the American retreat down the 
peninsula. Some of Russia’s Joseph Stalin 
III 57-tonners were reported among them 
but even the smaller Red T-34’s were too 
much for U.S. armor. Five of seven 
American tanks were knocked out in 
their first appearance on the front. The 
utter bravery and disregard for life of 
the Korean troops caused trouble, too. 
“We shoot ’em, but they just keep com- 
ing,” said one G.I. “We can lick ’em, but 
we've got to have more bullets than they 
have men.” 


Bright Spot. Only overhead were 
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Red advance. Outnumbered, outgunned, G.1.’s trade space for time. (SEE: Heroes) 


the G.I.’s well supported. U.S. jet planes 
and F-51 Mustangs held unquestioned 
air superiority. They wreaked havoc with 
jellied gasoline, bombs and rockets. And 
B-29’s, some of them making strikes only 
eight days after they left bases in the 
U.S., heavily bombed rail centers and 
concentrations behind Red lines. 

From Pusan, it would be a long way 
back to the 38th parallel. The date of an 
American offensive seemed far off. 
Around the Pentagon in Washington, 
guesses were that it would be the middle 
of September before one could be mount- 
ed, and that the war might be wound up 
successfully—within a year, at a cost of 


$5 billion. 


U.N.’s Opportunity 


A Paris taxi driver, venerable as his 
cab, pulled up to a kiosk in the Place de 
Opera and read the Korean headlines. 
With a shrug, the old man sighed: “Tant 
pis’—so much the worse. 

Like the taxi driver, most of France 
took the news of the Korean outbreak in 
Gallic stride. After all, France herself 
was fighting a war in Indo-China—and 
had been, for four long years. 

There was, however, an undercurrent 
of nervousness about the pushing-around 
now being taken by the U.S., champion 
of the West. 

It was the same in Germany. The 
Bonn government made a show of calm- 
ness, but with Russia sitting on the bor- 
der, the man in the street was jittery. The 
press, while endorsing the U.S. action, 
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tempered its viewpoint with criticism of 
American concentration in South Korea 
on teaching democracy while neglecting 
the military side. A repetition, one paper 
suggested, might come in Germany. 

Fellow Feeling. In Britain there 
was sympathy, even though quips harken- 
ing back to the early part of the last war 
were heard. “We stood it alone for a year, 
think they'll last it out, mate?” was a 
sample. Nevertheless, on the whole, Eu- 
rope outside the Communist circle had a 
cautious belief in eventual American— 
and United Nations—military success. 

Some 52 countries had approved the 
police action in Korea. Nine of them, in- 
cluding the U.S., had pledged military 
aid. Australia, Great Britain, Canada, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand and France 
have planes, ships or men in action or on 
the way. Nationalist China and Nica- 
ragua have offered troops. Six other na- 
tions promised nonmilitary aid—strategic 
materials, food, medical supplies. Only 
four members of the U.N. went on record 
against the action. From North Korea 
there has been one message of protest— 
written in Russian. 

Last week the U.N. sent an appeal 
to the 52 supporting nations for troops. 
Meanwhile, its officials considered a vol- 
unteer international legion which would 
serve under Gen. Douglas MacArthur. He 
had been named Supreme Commander of 
the U.N. forces, following a Security 
Council request that the U.S. pick the 
man to lead the combined forces flying 
the blue U.N. flag. 

Enlivened. The Security Council’s 





swift moves were hailed as giving new life 
to the United Nations idea. Other coun- 
tries facing aggressors could hope that 
similar firm stands would be taken in fu- 
ture crises. The U.N. definitely had 
proved itself more formidable than the 
League of Nations. What might have hap- 
pened had Russia chosen to be present to 
cast a veto on the Korean action in the 
Council was a burning question. As a 
matter of fact, some observers speculated 
that events of the past few weeks might 
lead Russia to withdraw from the U.N. 
That would, in effect, leave what Herbert 
Hoover recently proposed: a workable 
United Nations line-up, representing a 
clear majority of opinion. 


Frustrated Dove 


In Moscow, Sir David Kelly, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, and Deputy Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko held three 
long conferences. India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru exchanged notes with 
Joseph Stalin and with U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. All were moves to 
find out opposing viewpoints on what was 
required for a quick solution of the Ko- 
rean problem through United Nations 
machinery. 

Last week the camps seemed diffi- 
cultly far apart. The U.S. and U.N. were 
committed to “no settlement” until after 
North Korean troops return to the 38th 
parallel. Russia wants a seat on the U.N. 
Security Council for Communist China, 
withdrawal of “foreign” troops from Ko- 
rea, and “free” elections over all the 
peninsula as her price for peace. 


One Big Volcano 


The world’s political lava pots were 
bubbling again this week and the ques- 
tion in everyone’s mind was: Will any 
others erupt like Korea—and which one? 

In Indo-China, the French were hold- 
ing on by the skin of their teeth despite 
$1 billion and 20,000 lives put into the 
fight. Red leader Ho Chi-minh was win- 
ning converts with independence propa- 
ganda. Over the China border loomed the 
presence of Communist troops. Indo- 
China’s fall would open the way to “liber- 
ation ”of the Southeast Asian breadbasket. 

Against the threat, President Tru- 
man had posed “acceleration in the fur- 
nishing of military assistance.” The near- 
ing monsoon season brought belief that 
no eruptive military action would come 
for months—but then, Korea’s rains also 
had been expected to preclude tank war- 
fare. 

Water Barrier. Formosa, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s island outpost, was sitting be- 
hind a line of U.N. naval craft. But Mao 
Tse-tung’s Red China government had 
announced it was “irrevocably deter- 
mined” to capture Formosa and accused 
the U.S. of “open aggression” in dis- 
patching its Seventh Fleet to guard the 
line. The specter of nearly two million 
Chinese Communist troops in invasion 
position across the straits from this island 
wedge between Japan and the Philippines 
was not a comfortable one. 

From Iran, intelligence reports hinted 
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that a Red drive was planned for autumn. 
Azerbaijanian tribesmen, who slipped 
back to Russia when she withdrew her 
troops under U.N. pressure in 1946, now 
were Soviet-trained guerilla fighters. 
Within Iran the Tudeh party was a clan- 
destine Communist front. To help the 
country’s new anti-Red Premier, the U.S. 
had earmarked $10 million worth of 
arms. 

Balkan Rumblings. In the Balk- 
ans, the Reds had old scores to settle with 
backslider Tito. Hungary closed a 10- 
mile strip along her frontier. Red officers 
were reported crossing Rumania in civil- 
ian clothes. Soviet generals replaced 
Bulgarians. A Bulgar was killed in a bor- 
der clash. Red war materiel was un- 
loaded in the Black Sea ports of Varna 
and Burgas. 

Yugoslavia was ringed with 500,- 
000 pro-Moscow troops—and the U.S. 
found itself in the odd position of send- 
ing $40 million in military aid to Com- 
munist Tito. 

Berlin, an island floating in a Red 
sea, felt the tightening of a nuisance- 
blockade. East zone Russians cut off 
water and electricity to the West zone 
and kept up its off-again, on-again mail 
delays. 

Turkey saw the Russian Ambassador 
return to Moscow and the U.S. Consulate 
in Istanbul issue evacuation instructions 
to the staff and the American colony. 
Pakistan, Thailand, Burma and Tibet 
had their scares. Even Finland was 
screamed at in the Soviet press for 
“dreaming of a greater Finland reaching 
to the Urals.” It was the old Communist 
story of war. Observers wondered whether 
the outbreak in Korea were just a diver- 
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sion to suck American strength away 
from other spots where a major blow-up 
might come. 

Most often picked as hottest spots— 
if Moscow followed its policy of getting 
its satellites to do its dirty work, without 
committing its own Red troops—were 
Yugoslavia and Formosa. 


Whatever the outcome, the lava pots . 


cast a red glare on how the U.S. had 
allowed its world-wide commitments to 
increase while its power to meet them 


had declined. 


Omen in Schleswig? 


Political chiefs in West Germany— 
both in the Bonn government and among 
the occupying Allies—were wondering 
last week whether the election results in 
Schleswig-Holstein indicated a national 
trend. 

There, in an agricultural state along 
the Danish border, so economically em- 
battled it is called “Germany’s poor- 
house,” a conglomeration of refugees 
from Russian-held territory, bombed-out 
persons, dissatisfied war veterans and the 
unemployed became a key political factor 
for the first time. This BHE party—for 
“bloc of refugees and dispossessed” —was 
loosely organized and lacked strong di- 
rection, but it appealed for votes with 
an intensely nationalistic platform and a 
promise to solve all problems. The elec- 
tion gave BHE the third largest number 
of seats and balance of power in the state 
Landtag. 

The thing that worried observers: 
BHE’s platform rested on the very same 
discontent to which Hitler appealed in 
his rise to control. 


The Lighter Side 


ee Nurses at the United Nations 
medical clinic at Lake Success blamed 
it on the Korean crisis: Last fortnight 
U.N. personnel set an all-time record for 
aspirin consumption. 

een Great Cornard, England, 
James Eadie quit his job as bell ringer 
for the village church because parish- 
ioners objected to his playing Put An- 
other Nickel In as a Sabbath selection. 

e @ Armed Soviet guards looked on 
approvingly when three German civilians 
solemnly laid a wreath on the Russian 
war monument in Berlin, then walked 
away. Not until later passersby snickered 
did the guards read the card attached. 
It said: “To the victims of Soviet concen- 
tration camps.” 


To Melt Trade Barriers 


Staff members of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration were busy this 
week putting together, as they called it, 
“a paper in laymen’s terms” explaining 
the newly-approved European Payments 
Union. Laymen needed it, too, because 
the EPU was at once one of the most 
involved—and important—steps toward 
cooperation among European countries 
taken in moons. 

Seventeen Marshall Plan nations, 





Wide World 
Election. Did Schleswig voting fore- 
cast a trend in Germany? (SEE: Omen) 


plus Switzerland, have unanimously voted 
to accept the Union. What it does is to 
set up a kind of clearing house to facili- 
tate trade by simplifying credit problems. 
Significant was the fact that Switzerland, 
which usually stays aloof from collective 
action, and Britain, skittish about any- 
thing that might infringe upon its ster- 
ling area and Commonwealth responsi- 
bilities, are both in the plan. 

Technical but Simple. War news 
—plus the difficulty of making interna- . 
tional credit processes understandable— 
crowded the ‘PU announcement off 
newspapers’ front pages. But it has been 
described as “the most extensive, most 
workable effort to simplify and encour- 
age European trade that has come out of 
Europe.” 

Until now, European countries have 
been settling trade balances on a be- 
tween-you-and-me basis. That led France, 
for example, to try to sell to Germany 
just as much as she bought from her so 
there wouldn’t be a deficit to shell out 
currency for. 

Similar bilateral agreements and re- 
strictions made Europe a jumble of trade 
difficulties. 

Under the Payments Union, France 
can trade with all countries almost as 
freely as she wants. If she winds up 
with a trade deficit with Germany, she'll 
owe not Germany but the EPU. She can 
use an EPU surplus built up from, say, 
trade with Britain to cancel the EPU 
deficit with Germany. The latter gets a 
credit from the EPU which she can use 
to offset a deficit with somebody else. 
Thus each EPU country will balance out 
the total of what she owes against the 
total of what others owe her. And if 
there’s a net deficit, she settles with the 
EPU. 

The plan carries with it provisions 
which discourage a country from creating 
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either too large an unfavorable or favor- 
able net balance of trade. 

Representatives of the 18 countries 
now are meeting to work out the mechan- 
ics of the broad principles unanimously 
agreed upon. It may take weeks, but the 
Union is retroactive to July 1. 

Technically, the scheme is to last 
only two years but, if it works out as is 
expected, it probably will be continued 
indefinitely. The kickoff, to give it a 
healthy start: $300 to $400 millions al- 
ready available from ECA funds. 


Gratitude 


Half way around the world from 
where G.I.’s were being blooded in Korea, 
a monument of blue-gray Belgian stone 
was dedicated last week. It commemo- 
rates the heroism at Bastogne—76,890 
Americans killed, wounded or missing in 
the Battle of the Bulge. 


France: Hopeful Note 


It was moving day once more at the 
Hotel Matignon on Paris’s Left Bank. 
The activity was old hat, however, to the 
staff, who last week helped René Pleven 
and his family settle their personal be- 
longings. For it was the 8th time in six 
years that the official residence of 
France’s Premiers had been readied to 
greet a new occupant. 

Pleven and his cabinet were con- 
firmed in the National Assembly July 13 
by a vote of 335 to 226. This was slimmer 
than the almost unprecedented 373-to-185 
tally which had endorsed his previous 
designation for the premiership, but it 
constituted wider backing than most re- 
cent French governments enjoyed and it 
ended on a hopeful note the three-week 
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ernment with Pleven. 
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Shorts Story. The London Daily Mir- 
ror had printed a photograph of a 
Highlander losing his kilt at a dance. 
Beneath it peeped a pair of black 
tights. Immediately there came a storm 
of letters. 

Said one, a bowler hat would be 
just as out of place. Another, from a 
veteran of six war years with the Cam- 
eron Highlanders, claimed it was “a 
serious offense for anyone to be found 
wearing anything under the kilt. We 
were not allowed to go on the top deck 


crisis during which France had been 
without a government. 

Mixture. Pleven had _ succeeded 
where predecessors had failed. He had 
drawn into his 3l-man cabinet representa- 
tives of the Socialist party, who had shied 
away from ministry participation since 
February and whose key votes had over- 
thrown two cabinets before him. In doing 
it, he revived the strong “Third Force” 
combination of Radicals, Socialists and 
Popular Republicans that had guided 
most of France’s governments since the 
Liberation. 

Pleven himself is a member of the 
small Democratic and Social Union of 
Resistance, often described as “talking 
left and thinking right.” He brought the 
Socialists back by committing his govern- 
ment to raises for civil service workers 
and a higher minimum wage for labor. 
Previous governments had toppled after 
opposing these Socialist demands. Oddly 
however, his cabinet includes in economic 
ministries the same men who had blocked 
the Socialists before. 

Varied Background. At 49, the 
new premier is youngish for French cab- 
inet chiefs. His background included run- 
ning a business in Britain, heading a 
French air mission in the U.S., and serv- 
ing as minister in three cabinets. 

Highlights of the new government: 
(1) creation—for the first time by a 
European country—of a Ministry of State 
for the Council of Europe; (2) retention 
of Robert Schuman, father of the plan for 
pooling European coal and steel produc- 


of a bus or tram.” A third explained 
that in some barracks “men on pass 
have the kilt lifted by a non-commis- 
sioned officer. In others they walk over 
a mirror.” 

Grudgingly, some of the letterwrit- 
ers admitted “a mon might” wear 
shorts when dancing. But last week the 
furor seemed settled. The former mas- 
ter tailor of the Black Watch regiment 
declared: “No Scots soldier wears any- 
thing under his kilt in battle, while on 
duty, or walking out.” 





tion, as Foreign Minister; and (3) prom- 
ises of electoral reforms before the gen- 
eral elections, now constitutionally neces- 
sary by mid-December 1951. 


Taps for a Bandit 


Just before daybreak, a crew of car- 
abinieri surrounded a little house in 
Castelvetrano, in northwest Sicily. They 
waited in hiding. 

Then a man, barely visible, stepped 
into the courtyard. Some instinct seemed 
to warn him. He whipped out his re- 
volver and started shooting. Back chat- 
tered the automatic weapons of the 
police. It was the end of Salvatore Giul- 
iano, at 27 a legendary figure already 
mentioned with the great outlaws of his- 
tory—Robin Hood, Jesse James, Pancho 
Villa. 

In a country where banditry has 
been an honorable profession for young 
men of talent, Giuliano reached the top. 
Taking up the trade in 1943, he and his 
gang are supposed to have extracted 
more than $2 million in ransom and to 
have killed between 100 and 200 men. 

Born in Sicily a month after his 
parents returned from living in New 
York, Salvatore was a good schoolboy 
and deeply religious. As a bright young 
man, he read meters for the Palermo 
Electric Co. 

Forced Career. But American 
bombers in World War II put Sicily’s 
powerhouses out of operation—and Sal- 
vatore out of a job. He turned to black 
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marketing. Caught in 1943 with an illicit 
bag of wheat, he escaped by shooting a 
policeman. From that day the legend of 
Giuliano the outlaw grew. Robbing the 
rich, occasionally slipping a 10,000 lire 
note to a poor widow, he became to the 
simple peasants a modern Robin Hood. 
Many are the stories they tell: 

e e He challenged 10 members of 
the Italian government to a “duel to the 
death,” with control of the state as the 
prize. 

e @ He asked President Truman for 
arms and ammunition and offered to 
make Sicily the 49th state. 

e @ He proclaimed himself an anti- 
Communist Separatist patriot; at a May 
Day demonstration his men “accident- 
ally” mowed down 10 Reds. When the 
Minister of Interior set a price on his 
head, he responded with an identical 
offer for the Minister’s. 

Last August, Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri, prodded by pro-Communists who 
charged that Giuliano’s escapades 
showed up the government’s inefficiency, 
ordered an all-out war against the bandit. 

Two thousand men, armed with 
tanks and other modern weapons, went 
after him. The final outcome was inevita- 


ble. 


For the Record 


ee A series of earthquakes rocked 
18 towns in one of Colombia’s rich coffee- 
growing sections, leaving $20 million 
damage, 40,000 homeless and 300 dead. 
Some of the dead were children, drowned 
in enormous pools created by torrential 
rains which followed the shocks. 

e @ So tired he “could hardly stand” 
but denying spy accusations which the 
Rumanian government leveled in expel- 
ling him, Bishop Gerald P. O’Hara, last 
of the Vatican’s diplomats in the Iron 
Curtain countries, arrived in Vienna en 
route to Rome. 

e e Deputy foreign ministers of the 
Big Four powers met in London to try to 
work out an Austrian Peace treaty, dis- 
agreed again, and adjourned to Sept. 7. 





Giuliano. The end was inevitable for 
a self-made Robin Hood. (SEE: Taps) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


Much more than military suc- 
cess is needed really to win a war. Our 
very serious difficulties in Korea, less 
than five years after complete victory 
over Japan, is proof of that. 

If the lives and treasure poured 
out in fighting are not to be alto- 
gether wasted, the directing govern- 
ment must have a long-range purpose 
in mind. It is not enough to know why 
war is waged. There must also be an 
intelligent follow-up program. 

In spite of much talk of “post 
war planning,” the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration had no definite program for 
the countries we were fighting. The 
record shows that it did not think 
beyond the “unconditional surrender” 
of Germany and Japan. Yet there were 
those who anticipated that this ac- 
complishment would lead to the im- 
mediate rise of an enemy far more 
dangerous than the Axis we de- 
stroyed. 
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That is now water over the dam. 
But the disillusioning experience is 
alerting Americans to the necessity of 
a more forward-looking policy now. 
We know why we were forced to fight 
in Korea. We do not know what we 
plan to do if, as and when our 
soldiers win. 

This point was frequently raised 
during the last war. Always then the 
answer was that “victory” was the 
one all-important objective. Now we 
learn, from bitter experience, that vic- 
tory is a meaningless word until it is 
translated into specific terms. The 
great advantage of Soviet Russia has 
been that the Kremlin always knows 
what it will do to convert military 
victory into a permanent gain. 



















* * * 





During the past month many 
American boys have died in faraway 
Korea. Our soldiers there have done 
all that anyone has a right to expect. 
But they cannot do the whole job. 
Men cannot risk their lives on for- 
eign fields and simultaneously direct 
the policy for which they are willing 
to die. 

It is for us, at home, to insist 
that these sacrifices shall not again 
be made in vain. It is for us to de- 
mand that the Administration shall 
proclaim, in understandable language, 
the definite purpose for which our men 
are fighting. In the last war it was 
said that any such definition might 
help the enemy. Actually, our failure 
to state positive objectives proved 
helpful only to Stalin. 
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Do we now plan to fight back to 











A Plan for Korea 





Acme 
Korean mural. Stalin & friends act 
on long-range plans. Do we? 


the 38th Parallel, build a Maginot 
Line there and make South Korea 
into an American colony? 

Do we plan to drive the Reds out 
of all Korea, which we could have had 
for the asking five years ago, and ° 
then make it a truly independent re- 
public? 

Do we plan to restore Korea to 
Japan, on the assumption that the 
Japanese ran it pretty well for 35 
years and should be encouraged to 
take the burden off our necks? 


+ * * 


Today each of those very differ- 
ent plans—and there are others—has 
advocates in high places. But in spite 
of much talk about “democracy,” no- 
body at the grass roots has any idea 
of what the policy will be. 

The Truman Administration has 
shown great faith in planning. It has 
a blueprint for almost every economic 
interest, from that of Mr. Brannan, 
for farmers, to that of Mr. Spence, 
for business. 

A decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind requires that an equally 
definite Acheson Plan should be forth- 
coming, in the interest of those who 
are called upon to venture not their 
money but their lives. 


Felix Morley covers foreign news on 
3-Star Extra, Eastern hookup of the 
National Broadcasting Co., at 6:45 
p.m., Monday through Friday. Check 
with your local NBC station. 
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Quiet Doom for Rats 


“To the end of time it will be so 
. the rats inherit the earth.” 

So spake Elizabeth the Queen, in 
Maxwell Anderson’s drama. But last week 
the rats’ chances of taking over suffered 
a setback. Released for commercial use 
was a new rodent-killer as sly as a mon- 
goose, as deadly as a dumdum bullet. 

Christened “Warfarin” by its crea- 
tor, Dr. Karl Paul Link of the University 
of Wisconsin, the poisonous bait can fool 
the most sophisticated rat. Odorless and 
tasteless, Warfarin doesn’t take effect 
until it’s been eaten for several days at 
a stretch. Even then, the victim doesn’t 
react in a manner to give away the source 
of its discomfiture: the rat merely be- 
comes drowsy, walks more sedately, and 
finally keels over to die of internal hem- 
orrhage. No dash for water, no telltale 
convulsions, no means of warning the rest 
of the colony of the leisurely but lethal 
fate that awaits it. 

Global Gains. Since Warfarin de- 
pends for its effect upon cumulative 
doses, it’s fairly safe to use. The likeli- 
hood of children or pets finding and 
swallowing the baits for three or four 
days in a row is remote. In fact, during 
hundreds of tests already run, not one 
case of accidental poisoning turned up. 

What Warfarin might mean to the 
world’s granary is a subject for heart- 
warming speculation. In 1947, rats, in- 
sects and fungi consumed 33 million tons 
of bread grains and rice. If such losses 
could be cut by even 10 or 20%, millions 
now hungry would eat. 


Sea Food Mystery 


This week two noted oceanographers 
will sail into the Gulf Stream to study 
creatures too small to see—but numerous 
enough to fatten a whale from calfhood 
to 70-ton maturity in a few years. 

The modest organisms they'll be 
sifting and running under their micro- 
scopes are plankton, the invisible fodder 
upon which all marine animal life feeds, 
directly or indirectly, from the smallest 
minnow to the portliest Moby Dick. Scoop 
up a quart-bottle of seawater and it’ll 
contain a good 100,000 plankton—per- 
ceptible only as a cloudy tinge but as 
vital to a fish as grass to a cow. 

Streams of Fodder. Suspended in 
ocean currents they are too feeble to 
swim against, the plankton form great 
“meadows” upon which the finny herds 
browse and which they must follow wher- 
ever they drift. When the plankton are 
plentiful, the fish thrive; when they are 
scanty, the fish dwindle; when they are 
overabundant, the fish (for reasons no- 
body is yet sure of) sicken and die off 
in droves. 
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Marine scientists have given the in- 
shore plankton a pretty thorough going- 
over; but the researchers heading the Na- 
tional Geographic Society-University of 
Miami’s expedition—Drs. F. G. Walton 
Smith and Hilary B. Moore—have a lot 
of questions to ask of the open sea. 
Among them: What causes these plank- 
ton pastures to migrate from time to 
time? Why do they rise to 50 fathoms 
during the night and sink again to 200 
fathoms by daybreak? Can we trace pros- 
pective shifts in global currents, weather, 
and fish populations by checking on the 
mass-movements of plankton? 

Delivery Route. Making daily runs 
out to a point midway between Miami 
and the Bahamas, the expedition’s cabin 





Army’s General Staff canvassed nearly 
5,000 scientist-veterans of World War II 
for their views on conscription pro- 
cedures. Most stated bluntly they hoped 
their allocation in any future war would 
be taken out of the hands of Selective 
Service; more than half of them called 
for a national agency, manned by sci- 
entists capable of assigning their fellows 
to the jobs they could do best. 
Common Sense. Maj. Gen. An- 
thony C. (“Nuts!”) McAuliffe summed 
up the matter: “Scientists . . . compose 
less than 2% of the Armed Forces, but 
the military functions dependent on their 
specialized skills and knowledge are 


highly disproportionate to their numbers. 
The small numbers involved and the great 


National Geographic Society 


Smith & Moore. They'll comb the cloudy pastures of the Atlantic. (SEE: Sea) 


cruiser will drop anchor where the Gulf 
Stream conveniently sweeps within reach 
of the waters of the South Atlantic. Low- 
ering seines down as deep as 400 fath- 
oms (2,400 feet), Smith and Moore will 
dredge up plankton from all strata, cor- 
relate their findings with data on water 
and light and changes in temperature. 

There’s not much hope that they'll 
hit upon a way to net enough plankton 
to provide a new and economical food- 
source. It would take two hours’ dragging 
of two miles of seawater to yield a decent 
spread for a sandwich. But there is a 
reasonable chance they'll find in the 
plankton’s apparent sensitivity to the 
cycle of day and night a further clue 
to the mysterious and crucial process of 
photosynthesis—the means by which all 
plants turn sun, air, and water into 
starch. 


The Squandered Savants 


No personnel manager in his right 
mind would assign an expensively trained 
statistician to running a cash register, 
or waste an MIT graduate on sorting nuts 
and bolts. But many a local draft board, 
in the coming weeks, will have no com- 
punction about hustling young scientists 
from their Bunsen burners to the busi- 
ness end of a potato peeler. 

Over a year ago, researchers for the 


complexity of scientists’ experience and 
training require the use of special meas- 
ures to assure their maximum utilization.” 

One “special measure” some scien- 
tists were advocating last week was the 
transfer of drafting authority for these 
categories to the National Security Re- 
sources Board. The Board, it was sug- 
gested, might appraise the relative needs 
of the armed services and of the civilian 
economy for scientific manpower, assign 
quotas and priorities, and, perhaps, hand 
over the recruitment of the individual 
scientists to their own associations— 
much as the American Medical Associa- 
tion assisted the Pentagon during the last 
war in rounding up doctors. 

Self-respect. One other thing the 
Board might be able to arrange: to give 
scientists ordered to stay at their studies 
the protection of “inactive duty” status 
in one of the services. Scientists are, after 
all, human. They don’t enjoy the epithets 
of “slacker” and “draft-dodger” any more 
than the next man. 


Robot Rouser 


For people who forget to set their 
alarm clocks, General Electric Co. mar- 
keted last week a $7.95 alibi-destroyer 
which automatically rings every morning 
at the appointed time without setting. 
On week ends, the alarm can be shut off. 


PATHFINDER 










































































































































International 
Color scheme. Pink is for danger; tan 
proves common sense. (SEE: Burning) 


Burning Question 


Before summer ends, some 30 million 
Americans will have exercised their in- 
alienable right to sear themselves into 
replicas of buttered broiled lobsters. A 
few will die of it. 

Others, more sensible, will find and 
follow the rules for getting sun-tanned 
safely. Any physician or American Red 
Cross office can furnish these; so, at five 
cents a pamphlet, can the U.S. Public 
Health Service, through the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. A few 
pointers worth remembering are: 

e e About 20 minutes is as long as 
the average person should sun the first 
day; babies, 5 or 10 minutes. 

e@ @ Noonday sun is more than twice 
as dangerous as that of late afternoon. 

e e Some commercial sun-tan aids 
are helpful; doctors know which. None 
can do better than double safe-exposure 
time. Olive oil and baby oils don’t prevent 
burns. Army and Air Force put in their 
“survival kits” a dark red petrolatum, 
originally a horse-unguent and still avail- 
able from veterinarians, which furnishes 
almost perfect sun protection but is un- 
sightly and incredibly sticky. 


Perfect Patient 


That King George III of England, 
before the end of his reign (1760-1820), 
developed bats in the royal belfry is no 
secret. But what his attendant physicians 
thought of the case came to light only last 
week when the Institute of Living, a Hart- 
ford, Conn., sanitarium, fell heir to the 
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library of a British psychiatrist, Dr. Hu- 
bert Norman. 

Cracking open one musty volume, a 
Hartford staffer stumbled upon an eye- 
witness report of George’s encounter with 
an oak tree he mistook for the King of 
Prussia. George’s court doctor, it seems, 
cackled to a colleague: 

“T hope it will be a good long job. 
People are mistaken if they imagine that 
doctors intentionally destroy their pa- 
tients. No, no. There are two things 
equally to be dreaded with a rich patient 
—Death and Recovery.” 


Uleers No More 


Sooner or later, about 1 out of every 
10 Americans gets a peptic ulcer; each 
year, some 9,000 of them die of it. To 
these millions came last week the best of 
all possible news. The authoritative, ultra- 
cautious Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association announced a new drug 
which seemed to offer almost 100% 
effective relief for their ailment. 

An ulcer is, in simplest terms, a sore 
on the lining of the stomach or the duo- 
denum. The sore may be smaller than a 
quarter of an inch or as large as an inch 
in diameter. In severe cases it may go so 
deep as to perforate the wall. It may 
also bleed, or swell and block the passage 
of food through the body. To the victim, 
an ulcer spells frequent attacks of ex- 
cruciating pain, the inability to live a 
normal life, the threat of surgery and 
hospitalization. 

Ulcers are caused, doctors think, by 
two main factors: too much acid secreted 
into the stomach by the glands that line 
it, and too much peristalsis (the wave- 
like contraction and expansion of the 
stomach walls). 

Pace-ache. Somehow — doctors 
aren’t sure exactly how—ulcers are con- 
nected with civilization and competition. 
The Chinese, who live calmer lives than 
Americans, get them less often. Similarly, 
among Americans, the more competitive 
and energetic people, the go-getters, the 
worriers, the ones who tackle jobs too big 
for them, are the likeliest ulcer victims. 

Until now, ulcer therapy has fol- 
lowed one of three routines. One is diet. 
The patient must eat, at short and regular 
intervals, milk, cream, soft foods, and 
large, nauseating quantities of acid neu- 
tralizing chemicals. Not only do patients 
hate this diet, but it is likely to bring, 
at best, temporary relief. 

The other two treatments involve 
surgery. One method is to “short circuit” 
or remove entirely a sizable portion of 
the stomach. Risky, especially in older 
patients, this impairs the digestive sys- 
tem and, if the ulcer recurs, the opera- 
tion may have to be repeated. 

The other method is known as va- 
gotomy. Here the surgeon cuts through 
the stomach wall, finds the esophagus, 
and pulls it down until he can sever a 
nerve called the vagus, which is a main 
communication line between the brain 
and the stomach. If he succeeds, the pa- 
tient’s stomach will no longer respond to 
emotional stresses and mental strains. 


But his digestion is also slowed down; 
and in order to get the hydrochloric acid 
his stomach no longer secretes, he may 
have to eat it. 

Trifling Trouble. With the new 
treatment, all the patient has to do is to 
take two small pink pills, about the size 
of an aspirin tablet, four times a day. He 
keeps this up for six or eight weeks, then 
can usually cut the dose in half. The pills 
are made of a new drug called beta-di- 
ethylaminoethyl xanthene-9-carboxylate, 
made by G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago, 
under the trade name Banthine. 

After the usual experiments on ani- 
mals, Banthine was tested for a year on 
100 human ulcer patients, all severe cases, 
by three Duke University Medical School 
doctors—Keith S. Grimson, C. Keith Ly- 
ons and Robert J. Reeves—who cautious- 
ly reported the results in the AMA Jour- 
nal, 

Dramatic. Of the 100 patients, 62 
were, by ordinary standards, ready for 
the operating table. The other 38 had had 
ulcers for an average of 10 years. All 
suffered pain ranging from moderate to 
“intractible”; more than half had occa- 
sional or regular vomiting; 25 had had 
hemorrhage. 

They were given a dosage of 400 
milligrams of Banthine a day—two pills 
every six hours (a few had to take them 
every four hours). They were urged to go 
back to work and resume normal diets. 

In almost all cases, pain yanished 
within the first few days. After six or 
eight weeks most could cut their daily 
Banthine intake to a “maintenance” dose 
of 200 mg—still, however, continuing the 
night dose. 

Because ulcer pain does disappear so 
quickly, the doctors found they could no 
longer rely on it as an index of what 
was happening to the ulcer itself. Instead, 
they made regular X-ray examinations of 
the patients. These indicated that ulcer 
craters, too, cleared up quickly. Thus 29 
patients had visible craters before Ban- 
thine, and of these all but one disap- 
peared within 75 days; some were gone 
in two weeks, 





Banthine. Relief rolls out at the rate 
of 600 pills a minute. (SEE: Ulcers) 
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Religion 





° ° 
Peppier Piety 
Britain’s unsnappy House of Lords 
heard one of its members, Baron Mounte- 
vans, prescribe “snappier prayers” to 
pep up religion. A Mountevans sample: 
God give me sympathy and common 
sense 
And help me home with courage 
high. 
God, give me calm and confidence 
And please—a twinkle in my eye. 


Shining Light 


Twenty thousand Baptists, from 52 
nations, came to grips in Cleveland this 
week with a sobering fact: 

Like freedom of speech and thought, 
religious liberty, too, is an early casualty 
whenever dictators unseat democratic gov- 
ernments. 

The Cleveland visitors, who jammed 
the city’s hotels and spilled over into 
neighboring cities like Akron and Lorain, 
are delegates to the eighth world con- 
gress of the Baptist World Alliance. 

Formed in London in 1905 to serve 
as “the nerve center and corporate will 
of Baptists throughout the world,” the 
Alliance claims 18 million members in 60 
nations—including Soviet Russia and her 
satellites. No Russian Baptists showed up, 
however. 

Purpose. Delegates hailed from ev- 
ery state in the U.S. and from such un- 
likely Baptist strongholds as Islamic 
Pakistan and Buddhist Japan. They came, 
said plain-speaking Dr. D. R. Sharpe, gen- 
eral chairman of the congress, because 
they “stand for something those birds 


[the Communists] over there don’t stand 
for. Our motif is freedom and faith. We 
contended for it in two wars and now 
we've shown we'll do it again if we have 
to.” 

Baptists share the grave concern of 
millions of other churchmen throughout 
the world over the beating religious free- 
dom is taking today from the totalitarians. 
And when a Baptist goes to bat for re- 
ligious liberty, he does so as a member of 
a denomination which practices what he 
preaches. 

Indeed, so strong is the belief of 
Baptists that the individual congregation 
is the church’s final authority—free from 
dictation by any higher agency—they 
don’t even call their denomination a 
“church.” Baptists insist rather upon the 
usage of “churches,” with continual 
emphasis on the plural. 

Words of Hope. The brave theme 
of the Baptist congress comes from John 
1:5: “And the light shineth in the dark- 
ness.” 

Baptists hope that the light which 
shines figuratively in Cleveland this week 
will imbue the delegates with the zeal 
necessary to protect religious liberty 
where it still exists. And they hope, too, 
that the spectacle of religious freedom 
militantly guarded in one part of the 
globe may supply the spark to rekindle a 
world-wide religious renaissance—not- 
withstanding the discouraging reminder 
also from John 1:5: 

“And the darkness comprehended it 
[the light] not.” 


Aid and Comfort 


John Foster Dulles, in Korea on a 
State Department mission just before the 
shooting began, spent one evening in 
Seoul worshipping with 3,000 Christian 
refugees who had “fled from the northern 
dictatorship of atheistic communism.” 

Such religious exiles, along with an 





Protestant Radio Commission 


Prodigal son. Young TV viewers meet the Bible this fall, (SEE: Gospel) 
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estimated 100,000 North Korean Chris- 
tians, were emerging this week as people 
of tremendous potential importance to 
the United Nations members engaged in 
the Korean police-action. In the event the 
U.N. leaders decide eventually that North 
Korea must be occupied until a_peace- 
agreement is arrived at, the area’s Chris- 
tians may be of great service. 

Although missionary activities in 
North Korea were ruthlessly suppressed 
early in the Soviet occupation and 
churches subjected to severe persecution, 
Christian influence is still considered 
strong in many areas. In ancient, sprawl- 
ing Pyongyang, capital of North Korea, 
the Presbyterians alone had seven thriv- 
ing churches and several educational in- 
stitutions before World War II. 

Hardy Remnant. Described then as 
the most nearly Christianized of any Far 
Eastern country, Korea at one time had 
a million baptized Christians. By the end 
of World War II, however, this number 
had dwindled by more than half. 

When the Communist invaders start- 
ed to roll June 25, there were approxi- 
mately 280 Christian missionaries in 
South Korea. The Protestant group in- 
cluded about 100 Presbyterians and 60 
Methodists. Catholic missionaries num- 
bered between 35 and 40. Most have been 
withdrawn temporarily to nearby Japan to 
await “clarification” of the war picture. 

If all Korea is occupied by Ameri- 
can-led U.N. armies, can they count on 
the support of Korean Christians? 

“Absolutely,” declared Dr. Lloyd S. 
Ruland, veteran Far East missionary and 
now an official of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

“We have every confidence in Korean 
Christians to whom oppression is nothing 
new. They will not let us down.” 


Gospel Puppets 


TV puppet headliners like Howdy 
Doody and Kukla, Fran and Ollie had 
better look to their Nielsen ratings: the 
Protestant Radio Commission (PRC) is 
invading television this fall with its own 
marionette shows. 

Already filmed are eight of 13 pro- 
ductions planned, featuring Bible stories 
like The Prodigal Son, The Parable of 
the Good Samaritan, The Ten Talents. 

The films cost about $33,000 each 
to make, will be distributed either 
through local church councils or sold 
outright to TV stations (with the pro- 
viso that liquor, beer or cigaret sponsors 
are out). 

All the Fixings. Mabel Beaton, 
Rye, N.Y., sculptress, created the puppet 
figures, down to an ear-twitching donkey. 
Her art director husband, Leslie, designed 
and painted the stage settings. He also 
painted the puppets’ faces. 

PRC’s director, energetic, capable 
Everett C. Parker, said the productions 
will not differ basically in interest and 
entertainment from other high quality 
television programs “except that our mari- 
onettes will function not only as entertain- 
ers but also as exponents of good moral 
behavior for the youngsters.” 
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Finny Judas 


On a family fishing trip to the Lake 
of the Ozarks, Frank Rodina, of Kansas 
City, Kan., tied an inflated toy balloon to 
the first crappie caught, released the 
fish and followed the towed balloon un- 
til it came to a halt. The Rodinas dropped 
their lines overboard, quickly caught 
their daily bag limit, pulled up the guide- 
fish and freed it from the balloon—with 
thanks. 


All-Star Fireworks 


In Chicago’s Comiskey Park, where 
it all began 17 years ago, 46,000 fans 
gathered last week for the 17th All-Star 
game between the American and National 
baseball leagues. 

Originally the game had been re- 
garded, especially by the older National 
League, as something of a baseball novel- 
ty, providing a pleasant, if pointless, aft- 
ernoon for spectators and the year’s best 
players in either circuit. 

But this time, this easy-going at- 
mosphere had given way to one supér- 
charged with tension. The American 
League had won 12 of the preceding 16 
All-Star games, some of them with ridic- 
ulous ease. It had, moreover, assumed a 
patronizingly proprietary air toward the 
annual (except in wartime 1945) outing 
and was an 8-5 favorite to win again. 

“In the past,” grumbled N. L. Presi- 
dent Ford Frick, well aware that the fre- 
quent All-Star pastings were threatening 
to relegate his league to comparative 
minor status alongside the American 
League, “too many of us have regarded 
these games as merely exhibitions. .. . 
This time we are taking it with all the 
seriousness it deserves.” 

Dead Earnest. From the first in- 
ning on it was apparent that Prexy Frick 
& Co. were in dead earnest. For starting 
pitchers, A. L. manager Casey Stengel, of 
the New York Yankees, had picked his 
own Vic Raschi and N. L. manager Burt 
Shotton, of Brooklyn, had chosen the 
Phillies’ sensational Robin Roberts. Sec- 
ond man at bat for the National League, 
Pittsburgh’s Ralph Kiner, laced one into 
deep left center where Boston’s Ted Wil- 
liams got it only by dint of a herculean 
catch that bounced him off the wall and 
may keep him out of play for the rest of 
the season with a fractured elbow. 

It was an out, but it was a portent 
of things to come. In the second inning, 
a single by Brooklyn’s Jackie Robinson, 
a triple by the Cards’ Enos Slaughter and 
a long fly by Hank Sauer, of the Cubs, 
brought in two N. L. runs. The American 
League scored once in the third and went 
ahead in the fifth when it got two runs 
off big Don Newcombe, of Brooklyn. But 
in the ninth, with the N. L. trailing 3-2, 
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Winners. Kiner, Shotton, Schoendienst 


Kiner tried again. First man up, he 
belted a pitch from Detroit’s Art Hout- 
teman into the stands for a homerun, 
tied up the game 3-3. Five scoreless 
innings later, in the 14th, second base- 
man Al Schoendienst, of the Cardinals, 
did likewise. First up, against Detroit 
pitcher Ted Gray, he boomed a 375-foot 
drive into the upper left field stands, 
trotted around all four bases. When, in 
the last half of the 14th, New York’s 
jolting Joe DiMaggio hit into a double 
play for the game’s final outs, it was 
Schoendienst’s blow that had won for 
the National League, 4-3. 

Bad Strategy. Next day, the second- 
guessers avidly pounced on A. L. man- 
ager Stengel who, apparently figuring he 
had the game sewed up in the regulation 
nine innings, substituted so freely he 
found himself going into extra-inning 
play with most of his hitting power on the 
bench. They had it in also for N. L. man- 
ager Shotton who—among other things 
—unfathomably, but luckily, substituted 
Schoendienst for Robinson in the 11th 
inning. 

But such hindsight did nothing to 
change the score or dim the enthusiasm 
of Shotton. The first ever to go over 
nine innings it was, everybody agreed, 
the best of all All-Star games to date. 
And, to President Frick’s vast relief, it 
had revived somewhat the National 
League’s badly-sagging prestige. 


Tax Fight 


International Boxing Club announced 
last week former heavyweight champion 
Joe Louis, who retired (for the second 
time) in 1949, would try to regain his 
title in New York in September—if the 
U.S. will accept his purse in lieu of $58,- 
000 plus in back taxes. Opponent: Na- 
tional Boxing Association champ Ezzard 
Charles. 





Wide World 
were serious. (SEE: All-Star Fireworks) 


Duck Disappointment 


No single announcement is more 
breathlessly awaited by the nation’s 1.6 
million duck hunters than the annual 
mid-July disclosure by the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service of bag and season limits 
on waterfowl for the following fall. 

Last week, however, duck enthusiasts 
found they’d have to wait awhile to learn 
what 1950 regulations would be. Behind 
the delay was a bitter squabble over just 
how many ducks the North American 
continent has, anyhow. 

In 1949, after the usual midwinter * 
survey, F&W optimistically foresaw a 12- 
15% increase in duck breeding potential 
for 1950. But last April the service sud- 
denly proclaimed the 1950 water bird 
population might be down by 25%. 

This estimate promptly was chal- 
lenged by Ducks Unlimited and some 
sportsmen who wanted no curtailment 
of last year’s 40-to-50-day duck hunt- 
ing seasons. Meanwhile, the National 
Audubon Society, taking no chances, im- 
mediately demanded that F&W adopt 
“such waterfowl hunting regulations as 
would halt further depletion of the breed- 
ing stock and permit restoration of sup- 
sce 

Dried Out. F&W said the 25% de- 
cline was due to a drought-decimated 
hatch of baby ducks last summer (and a 
1.5 million greater 1949-50 duck kill) 
but announced it would take one last 
look before finally deciding on 1950-51’s 
shooting rules. It would wait for a late 
July count from Canadian and North- 
ern U.S. breeding grounds. 

There were no immediate indications 
as to how many ducklings F&W would 
find, but it was a good guess that at 
least one flyway, the Mississippi (where 
hunting is heaviest) would be lucky to 
get the 40 days it had last year. 
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THE OUTLOOK is for ever-growing mobilization of U.S. industry, with perhaps 
one-third of U.S. heavy production swinging to arms——even before total 
war breaks out. Key officials feel $50 billion a year for armed-to- 
the-teeth defense may not prove too much. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPERTS in the National Security Council are set to put into effect 
quickly their plans for restoration of most World War II controls, 
followed by a labor draft if total war comes. 


OFFICIALS BELIEVE THAT much time, money and confusion would have been saved 
in the last war if the U.S. had followed mobilization plans which were 
prepared in 1939 but used only in small part. W. Stuart Symington, 
chairman of the National Security Resources Board, believes he has 
a workable plan this time. 


BUT MANY INDUSTRIALISTS doubt that present plans of the National Security 
Resources Board and the Munitions Board are anywhere near complete. 
A survey of 150 companies by the National Industrial Conference Board 
showed only 19 had definite mobilization plans in hand. 


WHAT INDUSTRIALISTS FEAR MOST is sudden imposition of controls, and curtailment 
of civilian production, before retooling is accomplished. The result, 
they feel, would be a mess in which workers in stand-by status would 
be temporarily useless to the economy. 











decisively if called on. They have tentative agreements with the Gov- 
ernment for $15 to $16 billion worth of end products for war use. But 
before they can start production, the machine tool industry must pro- 
duce the tools, then tooling up will take more time. Meanwhile, pre- 
sumably, the industry would be allowed to use up materials on hand for 
cars and trucks. Time to attain a 50,000-plane annual rate-——for mod- 
ern type aircraft-——-is put by experts at 34 months after the speedup 
begins. 


WHILE NEW PLANES ARE heavier and faster, production totals are dismal: only 
2,500 a year, or as many as the U.S. was producing monthly at the time 


of Pearl Harbor. Industry estimates it will require 200 planes a 
month to replace Korean losses alone. 


MACHINERY FOR MODERN JETS costs nearly twice as much as for old-type aircraft. 
But plane makers expect eventually to cut production cost and time 
with newly-—developed, electronically-controlled, assembly lines which 
rout, drill, taper and trim sheet metal in the air frame. 





for its 100,000 freight car building program for lease to railroads. 
Railroads would prefer building their own to leasing. 


HOMES HAVE BEEN GOING UP at an unprecedented annual rate: 1.25 million. Home 
builders are now putting escalator clauses into contracts to take care 
of possible price rises. Not too few homes a-building, but too many, 
is now the worry of Government officials who stimulated home building 
by easy credit. Their object, of course, was to keep prosperity hunm- 
ming until after election, but the problem now is how to control a 
scramble for materials and prevent disastrous inflation. 


MANY IMPORTANT RAILROAD OFFICIALS now believe binding arbitration is the only 
answer to their labor problem, which is chronically acute due to com- 
petition between unions for memberships, wage and fringe benefits; 
major tie-ups constantly threaten, often over minor issues. 
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heck at the “Country Squire” and you'll 
say, “This is for me!” “Test Drive” it and 
you'll want to buy it! 


For here is the car for everybody! 


Dad will use it for everything from busi- 
ness to fishing expeditions. 


Mom will use it for the beach, for shop- 
ping, for the family taxi! 


The kids will use it for fun! 


Loaded with features found in no other 
station wagon in its field, the “Country 
Squire” still sports an economy price tag. 


Your Ford Dealer will show you how easy 
it is to own the new “Country Squire.” Why 
not see him today? 
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FORD Easy removal of rear seat, without tools, starts conversion to 
\\ more flat carrying area than any other station wagon in its class. 
| e 4 


New “Stowaway” center seat completes the ‘Flat Deck’’ load- 


STATION © WAGON ing platform. You can slide things in ‘‘slick as a ballroom floor.”’ 





It’s a ‘‘space happy”’ . 
, anIMECEEE BEBE: 


4 
station wagon! The outer an 
ponels of its all-steel 4 Gel: : ~ ahd \ 
“‘Lifeguard’’ Body are <— = rus om. as oe 
trimmed with wood. (> \ = —a— 
The only ‘‘wagon”’ in its 
field with an engine 
choice —100 h.p. V-8 or With the “Level-Loading” tail gate down, there’s 38.8 square 
95 h.p. Six! feet of flat deck, which handles half a ton of freight with ease. 
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Business 





No Bear Market 


Most investment counselors slide 
readily into skillful doubletalk when 
called upon for a yes-or-no prognostica- 
tion. But last Thursday, Standard & 
Poor’s Corp., largest counseling firm of 
all, provided a refreshing change. It 
went daringly out on a limb from which 
it could not gracefully retreat by pre- 
dicting: 

© @ No bear market because of 
Korea. 

e @ Very great business activity 
for the balance of the year, with excel- 
lent earnings and liberal dividends; al- 
ready commodities are rising fast. 

Standard & Poor’s over-all advice: 
“Lay plans for .. . acquisition of strong 
common stocks. . . . Clean house now. 
Retire from weak or weakening situa- 
tions.” 


Time for Alarm 


What chance have a couple of plain, 
self-made businessmen, worried about a 
neglected factor in national defense, of 
cutting their way through Washington’s 
tanglesome red tape? 

The challengers: straightforward 
Rudy (Rudolph M.) Kant and smiling, 
kinetic Jim (James G.) Shennan. 

A stalwart six-footer, Kant fought 
his way up to the presidency of the Ham- 
ilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., from 
bench work in the plant and the sales 
department. Shennan, after graduation 
from Princeton in 1932, went to work in 
the manufacturing division of the Elgin 
National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. Now, only 
40, though his close-cropped hair is sil- 
ver-gray, he is president. 

A few weeks ago Kant and Shennan 
packed their bags and went to Washing- 
ton to testify before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. Between them, 
the two men represent about all that re- 
mains of an American jeweled watch in- 
dustry. 

Unfair Competition. Reasonably, 
at their hearing, Kant and Shennan asked 
for tariff adjustments to “equalize to 
some extent” the difference between 
Swiss and U.S. wage costs. In Switzer- 
land, the average hourly wage in the 
watch industry is 60¢, in the U.S., $1.50. 
Yet duties on imported 17-jewel move- 
ments are only $1.80 to $2.70. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, 
the Trade Agreements Committee can 
recommend to the President a 50% in- 
crease above the present duty. This would 
amount to an average increase of about 
$1 each on Swiss watch imports. “Not 
enough,” said Kant, “to help us much, 
but it would be a step in the right di- 
rection.” 

Military authorities say that Elgin 
and Hamilton represent a segment of 
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American industry vital to national de- 
fense. Hence, the fact that Shennan and 
Kant were still trapped last week in ap- 
parently endless red tape was something 
which appalled more than a few think- 
ing Americans. 

The Committee on Reciprocity In- 
formation, before which they testified, is 
a group representing eight Government 
departments; including State. After CRI 
hears a businessman’s testimony, they 
send it to the Tariff Commission for sum- 
mary. Then copies of the summary go to 
a subcommittee of the Trade Agreements 
Committee. This subcommittee prepares 
a report for the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee proper, which has the same mem- 
bers as CRI. Thus, the run-around pro- 
cedure starts with CRI and, after laby- 
rinthine detours, winds up exactly where 
it began—with CRI. 

Finally, TAC makes a recommenda- 
tion to the President on whether or not 
the duty in question should be changed. 
To date, this procedure has never deliv- 
ered a tariff-raise. 

Bias. This week, the fate of the 
Hamilton-Elgin appeal rests to some ex- 
tent with another red-tape processing 





Watchmakers. Elgin’s Shennan and... 





. . « Hamilton’s Kant ask protection 
for a tariff-harassed defense industry. 


branch of the State Department, known 
as the Commercial Policy Staff. To out- 
side observers CPS seemed to be looking 
industriously for grounds on which to 
turn down the Hamilton-Elgin appeal. 
One CPS spokesman pointed to 1949 
sales and profits of Hamilton and Elgin. 
But he made no mention of the latest fig- 
ures, which showed that for the first quar- 
ter of 1950, Elgin’s net earnings fell to 
$169,510 as against $216,979 for first- 
quarter 1949, and Hamilton’s profit sank 
to $520.13 for the first quarter of 1950 as 
against $273,427 for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Nor did anyone mention the fact that 
Elgin has laid off 791 employes since 
March 1950, that Hamilton has likewise 
reduced its employment. Taking into ac- 
count the 2,300 workers employed by 
Waltham before it went bankrupt, the in- 
dustry, apart from Bulova, employs 4,117 
fewer people than in Dec. 1948. 

Labor is three-fourths the cost in a 
movement. Thus, the hourly wage differ- 
ence between 60¢ in Switzerland and 
$1.50 in the U.S. gives the Swiss watch 
industry a $3.50 to $4 edge in the U.S. 
market. Rudy and Jim claim their com- 
panies produce watches as good or better 
than any. But only because they are 
highly efficient and progressive in pro- 
ducing new methods and materials have 
they been able to compete at all. 

Squeeze. Imports of jeweled move- 
ments rose from 2.7 million in 1939 to 
6.8 million in 1949. But, meanwhile, the 
output of U.S. makers has not grown on 
the same scale. From 1.3 million in 1939, 
it has increased only to 1.86 million. 
Actually, this represents a decline, for 
American watchmakers, instead of hav- 
ing a 32% share of their own domestic 
market, now have but 21%. 

Military authorities agree that the 
American watch industry is too small to 
do the job the U.S. needs in case of war. 
It could not expand rapidly, even under 
emergency conditions, because of the 
time required to train key personnel in 
precision instrument work. Furthermore, 
military men agree, it will be unwise to 
depend upon imports. 

Stumper. Ten types of new preci- 
sion instruments, never mass-produced 
(such as marine chronometers and fire 
control stop watches), were suddenly 
wanted for the last war. Thousands were 
made by Hamilton and Elgin. 

In addition, these companies helped 
improve time fuses, then produced them. 
For the next war, smaller, more accurate 
fuses may be needed, and timing will be 
more important. Many officials believe 
numerous instruments will be so small 
and complicated that only experienced 
watchmakers can produce them. 

The Hard Way. State Department 
officials might learn much from Britain’s 
experience with the watch industry as a 
war potential. From leading the world in 
watch- and clock-making Britain let its 
industry decline in competition with 
Swiss, French and German output. 

In World War II, after France fell 
and Swiss trade was cut off, Britain suf- 
fered a costly shortage of precision tim- 
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Custom-matle 


for Slammin’ Sam Snead 
This famous golfer — master 
of applied power for distance driving, 
1949 P.G.A. and Master’s Champion 
—has his clubs custom-made by the 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. to meet 
the needs of his powerful game. 
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GUSTOM-MADE 


to give you 








custo ¥ 





For smooth driving that packs real power, you 
need the oil that’s custom-made to do more for 
your car. Custom-Made Havoline fights acids, 
sludge; guards against carbon and rust; keeps 
your engine clean. This complete lubrication 
protection gives you more miles per gallon of 
gas, less engine wear and tear, fewer repairs. 
You save! 

Custom-Made Havoline surpasses the stand- 
ards set by industry for Premium motor oils. 
It’s the best motor oil you can buy! Tested and 
proved in your make of car in 48 states. Change 
today! See your Texaco Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
and in Latin America 
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UNITED STATES 


South 


America 


BELGIAN CONGO 









Remainder comes from Philippines, Turkey, 





Canada, France and Pakistan. 
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Manganese. When Russia cut shipments, the U.S. plugged the gap temporarily with other foreign supplies. (SEE: Too Little) 


ing instruments. The British watch indus- 
try was then so tiny it could not even be 
used as a hbase for developing mass- 
produced precision instruments. Britain 
had to begin at the bottom with primary 
tooling and training for the production of 
accurate timing devices. 

It was the hard way, but Britain did 
learn her lesson. After the war the House 
of Commons promptly voted generous ap- 
propriations to expand the industry. Mak- 
ing a big comeback, 70 new British 
watch and clock firms will produce more 
than 7 million timepieces this year, al- 
though the production of jeweled time- 
pieces is still painfully small. 

Before Kant and Shennan left Wash- 
ington they admitted that the fate of their 
industry seems to depend upon readjust- 
ment of the present tariff situation. Out- 
siders wondered why CRI, CPS, the State 
Department, TAC, T.C., and Congress 
didn’t follow Britain’s example and move 
swiftly in an issue vital to defense. 


Nitrogen Stockpile 


Military planners exhibited little 
worry, last week, over possible exhaus- 
tion of one basic war material, nitrogen. 
The chemical industry gets five million 
tons a year from the estimated 4,650 tril- 
lion tons in the air. Even if nature didn’t 
replace what man takes out, supplies 
would last 930 million years. 


Korea: Sailor’s Bonanza 


The nation got a vivid picture, last 
week, of why the American merchant 
marine can’t compete on equal terms 
with foreign flag shippers. 

Although General MacArthur has re- 
ported no attacks on shipping, merchant 
seamen will get double pay for service 
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in Korean and China Coast waters. 
Under the Pacific Maritime Association’s 
new contract, members of six West Coast 
sailors’ unions will also receive: a $100 
bonus for each day in a port under at- 
tack; a $10,000 paid-up life insurance 
policy; $125 per bombing raid. 


Manganese: Too Little 


With a major war threatening, last 
week, Russia had the United States in 
a grip of steel—tempered with manga- 
nese. 

American metals men weren’t kid- 
ding themselves. Without plenty of man- 
ganese, a scarce, gray-white metal with 
a reddish tint, the U.S. could not armor 
itself for war. Manganese is essential in 
the hard steel needed for tanks, aircraft 
carriers and cannon. There is no known 
substitute. 

Yet the hard fact remained that 
the U.S. does not have enough manganese 
on hand or assured to fight a major war. 

More than 90% of the 1.5 million 
tons the steel industry uses annually 
comes from abroad. Should Russia’s nu- 
merous submarines choke off sea lanes, 
they could push the U.S. down to its tiny 
(130,000 tons a year) domestic produc- 
tion and its stockpile. 

The stockpile’s size is a secret, but 
most industry men doubt it would last 
more than one, or at most, two years. 

What then? 

Ominous. “I feel that if... we do 
not have a vigorous start on accelerated 
domestic production,” warned Bureau of 
Mines official Elmer W. Pehrson, last 
week, “we might as well acknowledge 
. . . the war is over.” 

The U.S. has no “vigorous start” 
now, only a small ($350,000) Bureau of 
Mines research program which has done 


little more than experiment with salvage 
of manganese from slag, test-drill de- 
posits in Aroostook County, Maine, and 
dig two tunnels in Artillery Peak, Ariz. 

Except for Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.’s output in Montana (where 
manganese is more or less a zinc and 
silver by-product), and small Arkansas 
workings, a U.S. manganese industry 
simply doesn’t exist. 

And why not? Most plausible answer 
came last week from a ruddy, soft- 
spoken Virginian, 58-year-old J. Carson 
Adkerson, president of the American 
Manganese Producers ‘Association: “Rus- 
sia simply put the squeeze on us. We 
leaned on her for the bulk of our man- 
ganese ore. Then, 18 months ago, she 
slowed down her shipments to a dribble. 
We were caught with our stocks down.” 

“As far back as 1927,” he continued, 
“I warned that this would happen, that 
Russia was using cheap manganese as a 
political weapon to make us dependent 
upon her and stifle U.S. production.” 

Ignorant Bliss. But nobody lis- 
tened, even when Russia dumped manga- 
nese here in depression years. Instead, 
the U.S. cut the manganese tariff in half 
in 1935. Two years ago, it halved the 
remaining ¢-a-pound duty. 

For the U.S. manganese industry the 
result was catastrophic. Of more than 100 
mines under development in 1930, less 
than a dozen were still open when war 
broke out. Of 131 wartime mines de- 
veloped by 1944, only 10 now operate. 

Under Russia’s near-embargo, U.S. 
industry, led by U.S. Steel Corp. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co., rushed last year to 
get manganese from other foreign sources. 
They accomplished a near miracle, espe- 
cially in India, Africa and Brazil. But, 
warns Adkerson, they have gone about as 
far as they can: manganese is short in 
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From competition 
in oil research... 


yo ALWAYS AT YOUR BEST when you're 
competing with someone. Yes, rivalry spurs 
us all on to greater and greater efforts. 

Competition works the same way in the oil 
business. From modern rocket fuels to rust pre- 
ventives, every one of the 1200 products devel- 
oped by the oil industry was born out of rivalry 
and brought up on competition. 

Today, you're getting the world’s finest fuels, 
lubricants and gasolines—at the world’s lowest 
prices — because many thousands of individual 


Thousands of oil companies mean competition... 


have come 1200 oil products... 





oil firms of all sizes are competing with rivals to 
earn your approval, win your business. Compe- 
tition spurs each firm on: to discover more oil; 
deliver it faster, cheaper; develop more and bet- 
ter oil products; improve service—right from the 
oil wells to your neighborhood service station. 

For an individual or an industry, freedom to 
compete means freedom to progress. 

Constant competition in oil is your guarantee 
of progress in this important American industry 
—progress for you. 
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for your comfort and convenience. 


competition means progress... 


progress means better living for everyone 





Published by the Texas Company in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Burck, Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 
The Thinker. Too many eggs, too lit- 
tle action. (SEE: The Egg and Mao) 


world trade; there isn’t enough to fill cur- 
rent U.S. needs and increase the stock- 
pile to a safe (8.6 million tons) size. 

“We should get every pound possible 
abroad,” he suggests, “but we can be safe 
only if we greatly increase U.S. output.” 

Some 27 states possess manganese 
deposits, mostly low-grade ore which 
can’t compete commercially with foreign. 
However, Adkerson believes hundreds of 
Americans would start mines if the Gov- 
ernment built beneficiation plants to proc- 
ess ore and guaranteed a price to make 
mining profitable. 

Mobilized. Such a program, em- 
bodied in a pending bill sponsored by 
Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D.-Ark.) would 
not make the U.S. secure overnight: it 
would produce only 300,000 tons the first 
year, 600,000 the second, 900,000 the 
third. But it would at least begin group- 
ing of the men and machines necessary. 

Last week, as a House Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee wound up hearings on 
critical raw materials, chairman Carl T. 
Durham (D.-N.C.) predicted that it might 
soon recommend Mills’ or a similar pro- 
gram for manganese. It would prove ex- 
pensive ($200 million in five years). “But 
it will cost us more in the long run,” he 
said grimly, “if we don’t act now.” 


The Egg and Mao 


Better look at that doughnut again. 
It may contain egg from Communist 
China. 

Last week, as the Navy reinforced 
Chinese Nationalists in Formosa, U.S. 
doughnut cake-mix, salad dressing and 
noodle makers were importing cheap 
dried eggs from the Red mainland at a 
3-million-pound-a-year clip. 

Even as the U.S. struggled to keep 
gasoline out of Communist China, lest it 
wind up in North Korean tanks, the eggs 
were giving the Communists nearly $2 
million with which to buy gas. 

At the same time, the U.S. Govern- 
ment had undertaken to: 
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ee Buy surplus eggs from U.S. 
farmers and send them, dried, to the 
Chinese Communists as gifts. 

e @ Grant the Chinese Reds tariff 
concessions on eggs—without receiving 
any concessions in return. 

The U.S. cut egg duties two years 
ago, under the 23-nation General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, as a favor to 
the Chinese Nationalists. The National- 
ists, however, withdrew from GATT in 
May; the Reds never came in. Instead 
they tripled duties on U.S. tobaccos and 
hiked the tariff on U.S. refrigerators from 
the GATT 25% rate to 150%. 

Nonetheless, the U.S. still grants 
the Chinese Reds all GATT benefits. 

Red Yen. Red China’s eggs sell in 
New York for 77¢ a pound, nearly 30¢ 
less than U.S.-produced dried eggs cost. 
Meanwhile, U.S. farmers, unable to mar- 
ket their eggs, are selling them to the 
Government which pays 96¢ a pound, 
dried. In the first six months of 1950 
alone, Commodity Credit Corp. bought 
$57 million worth. 

CCC, unable to resell the surplus 
eggs, gives them to charities and to some 
41 foreign countries, including, ironically, 
Communist China. The first shipment of 
80,000 pounds arrived in May in Hong 
Kong, will go to “needy persons” in 
China as soon as Red leader Mao Tse- 
Tung gives the word. 

Is Mao grateful? Not so you’d notice 
it, say returning Americans. In fact, 
through currency controls and exorbitant 
taxes he incessantly plagues the very 
British-American-owned plants in Tient- 
sin and Shanghai which dry his eggs for 
export. 

Racket. Mao regards egg exports 
primarily as a source of dollar and pound 
sterling exchange. His state-run China 
Egg Products Co. collects  shell-eggs 
cheap from Chinese peasants; it mar- 
kets them at flexible prices, geared to 
undercut competition—and upset West- 
ern economies—wherever it suits Com- 
munist purposes. 

Why doesn’t the U.S. do something 
to unscramble the egg mess? Officials 
readily admit “mess” describes it. But 
they are so bound by bureaucratic regula- 
tions and world commitments that they 
are powerless to move quickly, if only to 


restore the 27¢ duty on Chinese eggs. 
Initiative, if any, must come from the 


U.S. Trade Agreements Committee. 
“We're discussing the matter with other 
GATT nations,” said Alternate Chair- 
man Wilson Beale last week. But no one 
expects action before September. 

The U.S., officials explain, cannot act 
arbitrarily because “we might offend 
Canada, which gets most-favored-nation 
treatment on dried eggs because of our 
concession to China.” Blissfully over- 
looked was the fact that Canada’s dried 
egg shipments to the U.S. last year 
amounted to exactly five pounds. 


Adaptable Thurman 


Franklin Roosevelt’s No. 1 trust- 
buster, bulky Thurman Arneld, has a 
new job this week in San Francisco. He 
will defend L. M. Giannini, president of 
the sprawling Bank of America, in a con- 
tempt suit stemming from Federal 
Reserve Board charges. The charges; 
that the Bank of America’s holding com- 
pany, Transamerica Corp. is in effect a 
potential monopoly. 


Fords That Fly 


The car was hot off Ford’s assembly 
line. Like a bullet, it sped up the ramp 
and catapulted 100 feet into space. 

Hard landing? Sure, but the driver 
emerged unscathed. And the Ford was 
quickly and easily repaired. 

Month after month, this summer, 
Fords will match their durability against 
all auto smashing schemes which Joie 
Chitwood Auto Daredevils, Inc., devise. 

Chitwood’s five troupes, including 
one led by Bill Holland (winner of the 
1949 Indianapolis 500-mile race) will 
prove to five million Americans that 
Fords can stop instant-fast, drive through 
walls and tumble end over end through 
flaming gasoline without major damage. 

“It is powerful advertising,” said a 
Ford spokesman last week, explaining 
why the company provides Chitwood with 
all the new cars he needs. With the ex- 
ception of the space-hurdling car (whose 
shock-absorbers are chained down to 
keep the wheels from dropping in flight) 
every car is a standard 1950 Ford. 


* 
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Flight. Fords catapult 100 feet into the air, prove their durability. (SEE: Fly) 
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Flowering Flavor 


You can have a decorative hedge 
around your terrace and eat it too. That 
is—if the hedge is of herbs. 

Helen Whitman and her sister, Mary, 
who have an herb nursery near Salem 
Center, N.Y., believe that useful plants 
may also be ornamental. This week the 
brick terrace in back of their 200-year- 
old house is abloom with lavender, purple 
and yellow blossoms and green and silver 
foliage. And every bit of it can be used 
in cooking or for medicinal purposes. 

A beautiful potted plant, with its 
colorful leaves, is purple basil—good in 
stews, salads and soups and wonderful 
with tomatoes. The fragrant heliotrope is 
used in sachets. Lacy chamomile with its 
daisy-like flowers is fine in teas and sham- 


around it. Herb nurseries don’t take 
much space. 

On the surface, the house looked 
like a derelict, but underneath it was 
sound. They did all the work on it— 
except for masonry and plumbing. They 
pulled down the living room ceiling and 
discovered under it another one with cross 
beams of hard, hand-hewn wood. Tap- 
ping the wall beside the fireplace, they 
heard a hollow sound, tore off the plaster 
and found a Dutch oven. To cover the 
open space over another fireplace, Mary 
carved some plaques depicting the work 
in an herb nursery. Then they went to 
work on the nursery itself. They had just 
15 kinds of plants the first year. This 
year in an acre’s space they have 150. 

New to Us. Herb growing and herb 
cookery are centuries old in Europe, but 


fond of the sweet Cicely, which tastes 
like licorice, and their elders sample the 
various mints—like orange mint, apple 
mint, pineapple mint and plain Kentucky 
mint. 

Should a visitor stay to lunch, he 
might be served a salad of costmary 
(commonly called Bible leaf), chives, 
burnet, mustard leaves and young lettuce, 
with one of the herb vinegars in the dress- 
ing. Mary Whitman makes the vinegars 
by bruising and churning the leaves in 
wine vinegar then letting it stand for two 
weeks. Apple mint, Bible leaf, tarragon, 
and basil are favorites for vinegars. 

Caution. A big secret in herb cook- 
ery, she says, is not to let your enthusi- 
asm tempt you into overdoing it. There 
should be just enough herb flavor so that 
the dish “tastes better without your know- 
ing why it tastes better.” 


Anyone Can Can 


Preserving this season’s fruits and 
vegetables for next season’s eating be- 
comes easier and easier. Now, for exam- 
ple, a woman can throw out the wax-she 
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Herb nurserywomen. Mary Whitman crushes apple mint in vinegar while her sister Helen runs hand tractor. (SEE: Flavor) 


poos and is made into a beauty parlor 
preparation to bring out golden glints in 
blonde hair. Horehound leaves make nice 
candy and are good for coughs and bron- 
chitis. 

Devotees. Helen Whitman is a grad- 
uate of the former Lowe Thorpe School 
of Landscape Architecture, Groton, Mass. 
Mary Whitman is a sculptor who studied 
at the Royal Academy in England and 
with Naum Los in this country. Though 
both were born in Providence, R.I., and 
still show it in their accents, they have 
spent most of their lives in New York 
state. During World War II they raised 
vegetables for home canning on a 57-acre 
farm at Bedford, N.Y., with high school 
girls doing the picking. After the war 
they still wanted to grow things, chose 
herbs as the most interesting crop. Four 
years ago they bought the old pre-Revolu- 
tionary house on Turkey Hill Road and 
the acre and three quarters of land 
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before the war Americans depended 
largely on imported herbs. Now, more 
and more of them treasure little herb 
gardens or plant herbs here and there 
among other flowers and shrubs. The 
Whitmans’ nursery is one of about 10 in 
the whole country where people may buy 
plants. The two women do all the work 
themselves, mostly by hand, with the aid 
of their hand tractor, beginning in April, 
finishing in October. During the summer 
months they have constant visitors, es- 
pecially on Sundays. On good days they 
take in about $60 (plants cost 35¢ 
apiece). They also ship orders of $5 or 
more. 

Visitors are forever tasting bits of 
the foliage—often reminiscently. Last 
week a 90-year-old woman from Vermont 
exclaimed, “Why, I haven’t seen this in 
50 years!” She picked a grayish silky 
leaf from a tall plant and put it in her 
mouth. It was wormwood. Children are 


heretofore has used to seal jam and jelly 
glasses—and replace it with Jiffy Seals. 

Jiffy Seals’ name tells their story. 
They are made of a special du Pont cello- 
phane, cut in small circles. They need 
merely be dipped in water, placed over 
the tops of jelly glasses and anchored 
with rubber bands. 

When it’s time to remove them, de- 
spite their airtightness, they come off as 
easily as they went on. A package of 25 
seals, with bands, gummed labels and 
wax-paper discs (to put under the seal 
for extra protection), costs 19¢. 

The seals have other uses, of course 
—on opened cans, baby bottles, cup cus- 
tards, orange halves, to mention a few. 
This extra-service trait is one they share 
with two other new products, both of 
them intended primarily for home freez- 
ing but perfectly usable as refrigerator 
storage dishes or even, it has been sug- 
gested, as cases for fishing tackle. These 
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Yes, every fine quality Cotton feed bag 
is actually worth 25¢ to 50¢... *when 
re-used for household purposes... 
and it is the only feed container that 
offers this valuable premium! You actu- 
ally get a full one and one-third yards 
of cotton cloth in every cotton feed 
bag... in plain white, in attractive 
colors. Remember, insist on Cotton 
feed bags—the container that can be 
so easily fashioned into many delight- 
ful, usable things for the home and 
for the family! 


@ 


SEW 
HUNDREDS OF PRACTICAL, 
USEFUL ITEMS FOR THE 
HOME AND FAMILY 
It’s fun, it’s thrifty. Send for 
— : 
National Cotton Council of America 
P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me F your brand-new Cotton 
Bag Sewing Booklet. 
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two items are pint-sized rectangular 
boxes with tight-sealing lids, both de- 
signed so the boxes nest one into another. 
Both are sturdy and can be used again 
and again. The difference is that one— 
Speed-E-Freeze—is aluminum, the other 
—Freezette—is plastic. The aluminum 
has the advantage of conducting cold a 
little faster than the other. The plastic 
(polyethylene), however, stays flexible 
at very low temperatures, and frozen food 
can be gently pressed out of it without 
pre-melting. Each kind costs about $4 a 
dozen. 

Not a product, but a helpful prop, is 
a reminder from U.S. Department of 
Agriculture canning and freezing special- 
ists. Don’t be confused because cane and 
beet sugar come from two different 
sources, they say. Refined granulated 
sugar—cane or beet—is chemically the 
same. “There is no basis for the mistaken 
belief that one kind of sugar makes jelly 
‘jell’ better than the other, or that either 
sugar is superior for any kind of preserv- 
ing or cooking.” 


Neat Pleats 


It would appear to take nothing short 
of genius in a seamstress to enable her 
to pleat a skirt evenly and neatly all the 
way around without marking, measuring 
or basting. Actually, it takes nothing 
more than an automatic pleater. 

In stores last week, seamstresses got 
a look at one such item. It’s a long piece 
of stiff muslin, pleated as a skirt would 
be, but stitched at top and bottom. The 
seamstress lays it on an ironing board, 
then pushes her fabric, with fingers or 
a spatula, into the long pockets, pinning 
as she goes. She presses once, avoiding 
pins, removes pins and presses again— 
and the skirt is ready for stitching. 

Take Your Choice. There are 
three types of pleaters. Two of them make 
side or all-around knife pleats, pressed or 
unpressed. The first makes them one inch 
or, by skipping a pocket, 2 inches wide; 
the second makes them 114 or 3 inches 
wide. The third kind is for 2-inch box or 
inverted pleats, or panels of pleats. 

Each pleater (about $2) comes with 
a chart giving fabric yardages for wom- 
en’s skirts, sizes 12 through 20, and chil- 
dren’s, sizes 3 through 12. There are also 
directions for making the skirts. 


Now—Nylon Coats 


Coats of nylon have come a long way 
—off the backs of male flyers in the Arc- 
tic Circle onto those of housewives and 
stenographers, scores of whom will be 
trying them on next month in the budget 
coat departments of Marshall Field in 
Chicago and Lord & Taylor in New York. 

How their popularity will spread 
thereafter, no one knows yet. But it is at 
least a possibility that they and coats of 
other synthetics, in time, may crowd 
medium-priced and inexpensive fur coats 
completely off the racks. 

The new nylon coat fabric, in the 
hand, feels like sheared mouton, racoon 
or beaver. Its pile, like that of these furs, 








Du Pont Co. 
All nylon, hip length. Tough, warm, 
easy to clean and pay for. (SEE: Coats) 


is sheared at 9/16 of an inch. It’s softer 
than mouton, though less silky than 
beaver. As for its wearing quality—it’s 
no secret—nylon has few peers. Nylon 
imparts other well-known advantages to 
the coat. It can be stored without moth- 
proofing. It can be soap-and-water washed 
or dry-cleaned, after which it needs only 
a little vacuuming to fluff up the fibers. 

Feather-warm. Even more impor- 
tant, nylon in this pile form is unusually 
warm and light. Marshall Field tests in- 
dicate its warmth-to-weight ratio is prob- 
ably the best produced in a coat. A three- 
quarter length nylon coat weighs less 
than 4 pounds; a fur coat of comparable 
size and length weighs from 8 to 12. 
Nylon pile is warmer than fur because 
its fibers are closer together and lock in 
more insulating dead-air space. Arctic 
flyers who tested suits made of it wore 
nothing under them and stayed warm sev- 
eral hours in 60°-below-zero weather. The 
woman who wears this fabric needn’t 
worry that she'll dissolve in a pool of 
perspiration, however. The fabric is por- 
ous and breathes as freely as any ordi- 
nary knitted material, according to Syd- 
ney M. Krasno, president of Milfur, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 

His firm, eight years old, until re- 
cently has been making mostly Laskin 
mouton coats for women. Milfur’s future 
should be limitless, and surely secure, for 
it has exclusives entitling it to make all 
nylon pile outer garments for men, wom- 
en and children. The nylon pile from 
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which it cuts the coats is made in Del- 
avan, Wis., by the George W. Borg Corp. 
It doesn’t lend itself to full coats for men, 
Krasno says, and the price is still high 
for a child’s coat. Experiments on chil- 
dren’s wear are under way, however. 
Currently the firm is making coats 
for women in two styles: a 26-inch (hip) 
length with a Queen Anne collar, for 
about $120, and a 32-inch (three-quarter ) 
length with a long pointed collar for 
about $140. Both are box coats, simple in 
line, with cuffed sleeves, slit pockets and 
generous lap-overs that hook in place. 
Matched Materials. The lining, in- 
terlining and stitching all are nylon. The 
colors—red, white, navy blue, gray and 
camel-beige—are good and clear and 
some of them, at least, as appealing to 
matrons as to coeds. Linings match outer 
surfaces except in the white coats, where 
they are blue. For those who want them, 
there are surprise linings for the shorter 
gray and blue coats; snappy plaids of 
flannel-type nylon, plus matching skirts 
and hats, 
So far there are no imitation fur 
colors. But, says Krasno, the fabric can 
be finished to look like almost anything. 


Whatever women show they want, they’re 
very likely to get. 


Cupboard Ease 


Washington Steel Products, Inc., of 
Tacoma, is dedicated to making efficient, 
precision workshops out of American 





kitchens through its line of Kitch’n Handy 
Cupboard contrivances. Newest of these 
is the Plate-Away. 

This one helps a woman store plates 
so she can get them out easily and with 
small risk of breaking or chipping. It 
holds three sizes of plates, each on a 
swing-out ring. The standard to which 
the rings are attached is adjustable to 
the spacing of most shelves and the rings 
themselves can be adjusted for varying 
heights of plate stacks. The Plate-Away 
($3.95) can be screwed to wood or steel. 

Afterthought: Mounted on a wall, it 
makes a trim holder for potted plants. 





Plate saver. Swing out the rack and pick 
off a plate. (SEE: Cupboard) 
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You'll get sure 
results by following 
Sure-Jell recipes 
exactly! 








ape / 
Delicious Flavor: 
Use fully ripe fruit 
with Sure-Jell—boil 
just 1 minute—enjoy 
FRESH FRUIT flavor! 


You average 50% 
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with long-boil recipes! 
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Good News 


For eight years Harley Hasty de- 
livered the mail in the small Illinois 
town of Morton. But Harley also deliv- 
ered something else. From one end of 
town to the other, Harley’s daily cheer- 
fulness lifted spirits, brought a kind of 
glow to Morton, and seemed to make the 
town—and the world—a better place to 
live in. 

Just how better was not fully real- 
ized until last week, after 35-year-old 
Harley died. The whole town grieved. 
Then it was discovered that Harley had 
dispensed cheer even while finding it an 








Hasty. His smile lives on in the hearts 
of his townsmen, 


almost impossible financial task to sup- 
port his wife and five children and pay off 
a $7,500 mortgage on his home at the 
same time. 

For the friendship Harley gave as he 
carried the mails around, the townspeople 
last week decided to show their appre- 
ciation. On porches all over town lights 
burned—signals that the occupants inside 
were willing to contribute to help take 
care of that mortgage. So far, better than 
$2,500 has been raised, another $1,000 is 
in sight. An anonymous businessman has 
promised to take care of the last $2,000. 
As one townsman put it, “Harley taught 
us something about kindness.” 


* * * 


In a redwood grove encampment 
near Napa, Cal., last week, 30 youngsters 
were earnestly listening to the sounds of 
woods and mountains, smelling odors of 
flowers and country animals. Through 
these two senses, the children will learn 
of the great outdoors—for they are all 
blind. 

The camp was founded and is oper- 
ated by Rose Resnick, whose theory is 
that blindness need not deny anyone the 
pleasures of nature’s magnificent beau- 
ties. Rose Resnick, of course, knows what 
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she is talking about—for she, too, is 
blind. 


* * *% 


The number of U.S. private com- 
panies now giving their employees vaca- 
tions with pay is three times above 1941. 
Out of some 44 million wage and salary 
workers, between 36 to 38 million now 
get a vacation on the boss—with the pay 
check intact. 

* + *% 

To Marine Pvt. John W. Estep, the 
Red Koreans did more than shatter the 
peace of the Far East when they struck 
south of the border—they shattered some 
private plans of his own. Estep, prepar- 
ing for his wedding day, was ready to 
leave the Philadelphia Naval base for 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., when the word came: 
Leave canceled. 

But if John couldn’t get to the wed- 
ding, the wedding would come to him. So 
decided Dr. Eric C. Malto, pastor of the 
Lutheran church of the Epiphany in Wil- 
kinsburg. He gathered together the whole 
wedding party, transferred it in a group 
to Philadelphia. Last-minute details had 
to be taken care of in a hurry—such as a 
marriage license, blood tests, a borrowed 
church—if the wedding could take place 
before John’s one-day pass expired. But 
enterprising Dr. Malto, together with 
Philadelphia’s understanding Marriage 
License Bureau, hospital attendants, and 
fast-moving aides, saw that John made it. 


*% oe * 

Robert B. Neelands of Gastonia, 
N.C., didn’t overly mind being without 
much cash. But his 16-year-old crippled 
daughter needed expert medical care and 
that cost money. So Neelands looked 
around for something to sell. There was 
little of value—until he remembered his 
eyes. He would sell one. He could man- 
age with only one, but his daughter 
couldn’t get along without treatment. 

Then, as sometimes happens in the 
affairs of man, despite the modern cynics, 
the dark clouds blew aside. Neelands 
entered a radio quiz show last week, 
“Strike It Rich,” and won the not incon- 
siderable sum of $500. 


*% % * 

Though many Americans have, in 
recent years, come to look upon their 
Government as a vast source of financial 
help, it is not too rare to discover one 
who understands the real purpose and 
function of government—and doesn’t 
keep his hand in the public treasury. 

Little Hiwassee College, a Methodist- 
supported school at Madisonville, Tenn., 
needs a boys’ dormitory. The Govern- 
ment offered aid. But Dr. D. R. Youell, 
the college’s president, declined. His rea- 
son: “The thing is definitely wrong in 
principle. It is not the proper function 
of Government to tax the American peo- 
ple to provide loans . . . for buildings on 
the campuses of church schools.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Youell added, the 
low rate of interest was “a mirage,” for 
the taxpayer would not only have to pro- 
vide the money, but pay 10% to 20% ad- 
ministrative costs. 


Education 





Morse. On Minnesota’s campus, his 
humor carried a sting. (SEE: Primer) 


Primer for Profs 


Horace T. Morse, the 45-year-old 
dean of the University of Minnesota’s 
general college, is not a man easily ex- 
asperated. Sharp-nosed, keen-eyed, with 
a straight, thin mouth, he is known on 
the campus for his talent of reconciling 
professors of diverse temperaments and 
getting them to work together. 

But in all of his 17 years at Minne- 
sota he has built up a deep resentment 
against the phonies among his profession 
—and, being a “joiner,” a member of 
ten educational groups of national status, 
he has had real opportunity to study the 
mental habits of the more narrow of his 
craft. 

Last fortnight, in a tongue-in-cheek 
article in Schools & Society, he let them 
have it in the language they could best 
understand. The article bore the sarcastic 
title: Academic Respectability—How to 
Attain It. 

Some of the more choice “methods,” 
as suggested by Morse, follow: 

“It makes a particular impression 
on your students if you require them all 
to read something in an article or book 
which is in short supply or not even avail- 
able at the college library. . . .” 

Low Down. “When you are lectur- 
ing, it is also a good idea to remain 
seated. If you lower your voice to a barely 
audible level it will help to keep the stu- 
dents alert. . . . If you do happen to have 
any notes ... keep your head down and 
your eyes fixed on the notes rather than 
on the class. But when the final bell 
rings, pay no attention to it; keep on 
lecturing for a minute or two longer.” 

Hm-m-m. “One useful device for 
adding to one’s own status is to cut down 
the stature of your colleagues in the 
students’ eyes. Capitalize upon any errors 
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they may have made, especially in such 
discriminate items as their use of punc- 
tuation in the footnotes or bibliographies 
in their books and articles. One most ef- 
fective way to undermine the standing of 
colleagues is to affect shocked surprise 
when a student cites another instructor. 
Just raise your eyebrows and say, with 
the proper emphasis, ‘Did Professor Jones 
say that?’ 

“Sometimes students may object to 
the mark which is given them on a test 
question. You should rebuke any such 
objection as an attack on your personal 
integrity and professional competence. 
This attitude will serve to discourage 
most complaints. If some persist, how- 
ever, use only the simplest logic with 
them. With an air of great and long 
suffering patience say, for instance, “This 
mark is a C because your answer isn’t 
good enough to be a B. If it were a B 
it would be better than a C, but it isn’t, 
see?’ This will usually stop them dead in 
their tracks.” 

All-Knowing. “Confine your read- 
ing—and your conversation—to a narrow 
segment of your field. It will mark you as 
a man of consequence if you can always 
be depended upon to make appropriate 
remarks about Keynes’s interpretation of 
Fisher’s theory of the M prime as an eco- 
nomic absolute, for instance. Be an ex- 
ample of the fact that the true scholar 
regards anything outside his own field 
as unworthy of consideration.” 


Boring Classics 

Most U.S. students regard some of 
the classics they have been forced to read 
at school or college as boring. Never, 
however, had any responsible publisher 
polled editors, authors, critics, teachers 
and others on which of the classics were 
the most boring of all. 

Last week the Columbia University 
Press’s trade paper, The Pleasures of 
Publishing, did just that. Here are the 
10 winners: 

(1) John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, (2) Melville’s Moby Dick, (3) Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, (4) Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, (5) Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson; (6) and (7), tied, Richardson’s 
Pamela and George Eliot’s Silas Marner, 
(8) Scott’s Ivanhoe, (9) Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, (10) Goethe’s Faust. 
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Among the runners-up: Tolstoy’s 


War and Peace, Proust’s Remembrance 


of Things Past, Marx’s Das Kapital, 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. Opined William 
H. Carlson, librarian of Oregon State 
College, who nominated Vanity Fair, “I 
have felt that if many of the classics 
should be presented for the first time for 
publication, they would not get to first 
base.” 


Educators Fight Back 


Beginning about 1943, when a New 
York Times history test showed an abys- 
mal ignorance on the part of college 
freshmen of simple facts of American his- 


tory, public interest in what was being - 


taught or not being taught in the public 
schools snowballed into a major issue. 

Some educators resented the invasion 
of what they regarded as their private 
province. They promptly dubbed their 
critics as “amateurs” and “meddlers.” 
But parents and citizens would not be 
stopped. Last week the educators re- 
formed their lines, boldly issued a “Re- 
port on the Enemy.” 

The report, written by Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Maryland, was 
presented to the annual conference of the 
National Education Association in St. 
Louis. Officially it bore the stamp of 
NEA’s National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education. 

Dr. Benjamin charged: 

1. “The enemy” has elected, in some 
communities, “school board members 
pledged to return public education to... 
the 3 R’s and low taxes.” 

2. In other communities, “the en- 
emy” has stirred up revolts against school 
administrators on the ground they are 
indoctrinating their pupils with commun- 
ism, socialism, or radicalism. 

Singled out for special attention was 
Allen A. Zoll, organizer of the National 
Council for American Education, author 
of a widely circulated pamphlet titled 
Progressive Education Increases Delin- 
quency. 

NEA’s 4,000 delegates, representing 
453,000 active members, received Dr. Ben- 
jamin’s vitriolic report with mixed feel- 
ings. Said one member: “There might 
have been a little concession that some of 
the criticism . . . was justified.” 


Pathfinder 


The yawn parade. Pilgrim’s Progress leads the 10 driest. (SEE: Boring Classics) 
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...and no wonder! For the name 
Winchester on your 22 is a name 
which is reverently echoed in 
every corner of the earth from 
the cold north country to the 
steaming jungles of the tropics. 


The Model 61 shown at left is a 
sportsman’s dream come true. 
A light, finely-balanced, slide- 
action repeater that is well 
adapted for moving targets, run- 
ning small game .. . all types of 
22 shooting. Genuine American 
walnut stock . . . proof-steel bar- 
rel. Holds 14 Long Rifle, 16 Long, 
or 20 Short 22 caliber cartridges 
interchangeably. Also furnished 
in 22 W. R. F. only. See it at 
your dealer’s. 
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FREE! Folder giving 
full details of all Win- 
chester 22 caliber sport- 
ing and target rifles. 
* Address: Dept. 340-C, 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
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Tuna Cruiser 


Three hundred miles off the state of 
Washington, a 93-foot wooden vessel, the 
John N. Cobb, was busily searching the 
Pacific for albacore tuna last week. On a 
four-month Fish & Wildlife Service ex- 
ploratory trip, the ship will work its way 
to Alaska in the hope of finding enough 
tuna near there to give the Territory a 
new fishing industry. 


Scarlet Victory 


At its last session, Minnesota’s legis- 
lature turned over to the state’s school 
children the question of which should be 
Minnesota’s official bird. Beginning in 
January the pupils studied the various 
birds in the state, then voted. 

Last week, the ballots were all in. 
Far and away the winner was the brilliant 
scarlet tanager, which had 60,214 votes 
against 19,615 for its nearest competitor, 
the rose-breasted grosbeak. Some Minne- 
sota adults pointed out the scarlet tana- 
ger was by no means the state’s common- 
est bird, attributed its victory to its bril- 
liant color. 

But with the state legislature bound 
to consider the youngsters’ balloting next 
January, it looked as if the scarlet tana- 
ger was in. 


Plague of Weevils 


From the shaded porch of his farm 
home near Roswell, Ga., 25 miles north 
of Atlanta, wiry Claude Ingraham looked 
glumly out across his fields. A few hun- 
dred yards away his cotton, like that of 
farmers all over Georgia and the South, 
was being devoured by the greatest horde 
of boll weevils in history. 

“Last year, on 10 acres, we got 11 
bales,” Ingraham said. “The year before, 
on only seven acres, we got 15 bales. I 
figure the weevils beat me out of 35% of 
my cotton in 1949. This year, I’ve only 
got eight acres planted.” 

Down the road from Ingraham’s 59- 
acre place, J. H. Mansell, whose family 
is one of the biggest cotton producers in 
Roswell and the prosperous north end of 
Fulton county, took an equally dim view 
of the cotton outlook. 

Losing Fight. “I’ve been poisoning 
the cotton for a lot of the fellows around 
here,” he declared. “But if we don’t get 
the weevils any better than wevhave, a lot 
of the squares [which contain the fruit 
buds of the cotton plant] are going to be 
knocked off. 

“We're still fighting, but it’s pretty 
discouraging. A lot of people were so 
hard hit last year, they just didn’t bother 
to plant any cotton this year.” 

In Roswell and throughout the 
county, where 75% to 80% of Fulton’s 
2.200 full-time farmers depend on cotton 
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for their main cash crop, that could be 
serious this fall. The average annual cash 
income per Fulton family is only $750 a 
year. Without cotton, that income is likely 
to drop sharply unless it can be made up 
on truck, small grain, poultry and other 
crops. 

Two mild winters, plus an unusually 
heavy weevil infestation last year, are 
chiefly responsible for the present record- 
breaking numbers of this pest, which first 
entered the U.S. from Mexico in 1892. 

Double Attack. The weevil depos- 
its its eggs in the fruit bud in the cotton 
squares. The eggs become grubs which 
feed on the buds, ruining them. Later, 
the grubs become weevils and attack the 
cotton bolls themselves. Last year, the 
boll weevil destroyed $38 million worth 
of Georgia cotton, estimates E. C. West- 
brook of the University of Georgia’s ex- 
tension service. Weevil loss in all cotton 
states in 1949 ran to approximately $556 
million. 

“Now,” says Westbrook, “the weevil 
is back in uncounted billions. Some 
places they’re as high as 20,000 to the 
acre. They’re the worst ever in Georgia 
and they’re just as bad everywhere else 

. . in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma.” 

Cotton, although second to livestock 
raising in Georgia, nevertheless accounts 
for a fourth of the state’s agricultural in- 
come, with 90% of the fibre being grown 
on smaller farms—those of 25 acres or 
less. 

The weevil-ravaged 1949 crop was 
worth $100 million, compared to $174.2 
million in 1948. Georgia cotton finds its 
way into tire cord, sheeting, shirts, men’s 
underwear, women’s wear and other ar- 
ticles. No one cares to estimate how much 
of it will be available for such uses after 
this season. 

Heat Would Help. Cotton farmers 
are praying for a hot, dry summer. This 
would dry up and kill the grubs in the 
squares before they could become weevils. 


But with cotton prices going up as a re- 
sult of war stimulus and a 4 reduction 
in the amount of cotton planted this year, 
nobody can afford to depend on the 
weather to win the fight. Nearly all the 
farmers are out battling the weevil with 
dust and sprays. 

“We make our cotton here in July 
and August,” said S. D. Truitt, who has 
been Fulton county agricultural agent for 
the past 19 years. “Our families average 
three to six acres of cotton per farm. The 
ones who are out poisoning ought to be 
all right. But it will be a fight all the 
way. They’re going to have to dust four 
or five times—more if the rain washes it 
off. And we'll be fighting right up to 
Sept. 1.” 


Billions vs. Billions 


Total land area of the U.S. reaches 
an astronomical 1 billion 905 million 
acres. Nearly 24% of it is in crop land, 
35% in grazing land and 32% in forests. 
Less than 4% is occupied by cities, parks 
and other urban areas. 

Yet the U.S. has no co-ordinated 
policy for insuring best use of its great 
rural acreage. “For example,” declared 
Dr. John Timmons, of Iowa State College, 
at the ninth annual institute of the 
Friends of the Land in Chicago last fort- 
night, “one agency of Government, the 
Reclamation Service, is authorized to in- 
vest billions of dollars in resource de- 
velopments which will bring more land 
into production. 

Too Many Crops. “Another agency, 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, is spending billions to support 
prices and to take surplus farm products 
off the market.” 

Timmons’ remedy for such cross-pur- 
pose programs: creation of a Federal 
Land Resources Council whose functions 
would include the “integration of current 
and evolving land programs of the various 
[Government] agencies.” 





Atlanta Constitution 


Counterattack. Truitt (right) thinks poison may win. (SEE: Plague of Weevils) 
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Quotes 





It is the women themselves who hold 
women back. It is not the men. I think 
men would go along with us, if the gals 
didn’t oppose gals. We are now ready 
for a woman President and I think we 
ought to try one.—Fannie Hurst, novelist. 


I have opposed many of our for- 
eign policies but now is not the time to 
argue origins, mistakes, responsibilities 
or consequences.—Herbert Hoover, back- 
ing military aid to Korea. 


In terms of real dollar value, the 
nation has reached an all-time peak of 
peace time prosperity.—Leon H. Keyser- 
ling, chairman, President’s Council of Ec- 
onomic Advisers. 


Low parental income is unjustly pre- 
venting the extension of educational op- 
portunities in America.—Earl James Mc- 
Grath, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


The rush hours were just as bad in 
1900 as today. The steam trains ran on 
two-and-a-half minute headway, and con- 
sisted of four or five cars; but you often 
had to let a train or two go by because of 
the crowd.—Harry M. Norris, 73, former 
New York City subway official. 


Our military victories in World 
War I and World War II did not bring 
peace, nor can a permanent peace ever be 
achieved through armed conflict or the 
threat of war.—Sen. Ralph Flanders 
(R.-Vt.). 


The recent loss of China was due 
in part to the fact that the Chinese had 
lost faith in the white world of Europe 
and America because of white exploita- 
tion and _ condescension.—Walter F. 
White, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


I do not think we can be friends 
with the Chinese people, which is a far 
different view than I held six months 
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ago.—Pearl Buck, novelist and former 
educator in China. 


It used to be that teachers would 
say “Hang up your coats and hats until 
3 o’clock, boys and girls.” But now it’s 
different. Teacher is more apt to say: 
“Park your guns and take off your spurs 
until 3  o’clock.”—Elizabeth Morton, 
trade book editor, Philadelphia. 


A natural southern voice sounds 
better on the radio than a flat western 
tone or northern tone.—Prof. Lester 
Hale, University of Florida speech di- 
rector. 


You can’t commercialize on your 
membership on a board of education. The 
law says you can’t.—W., |. Pittman, Bir- 
mingham insurance executive. 


Despite every effort to make the 
home attractive, this age is characterized 
by its escape from the home. .. . Unity 
in the home these days must depend on 
a television set—Rev. Edwin B. Brod- 
erick, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 


If the Republican party were to go 
back to the philosophy of defending the 
rights of the states and protecting busi- 
ness ... the people of the nation would 
be utterly amazed by the strength that 
would be developed for the Republican 
ticket in the South.—Sen. Richard B. Rus- 
sell (D.-Ga.). 


A fair guess is that the value of the 
defense material which has actually been 
received by South Korea up to this time 
is about 10¢ on the dollar of the $10 mil- 
lion appropriated.—Rep. Arthur Win- 
stead (D.-Miss.). 


If we are going to defend Korea, it 
seems to me that we should have retained 
our armed forces there and given a year 
ago the notice which the President has 
given now. With such a policy there never 
would have been such an attack by the 
North Koreans.—Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R.-Ohio). 


I can’t convince anybody around 
here that I can take care of myself, even 
though I have been doing it for 50 years. 
—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 


Leo for Pathfinder 
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THIS CHEWING 
FOOD IS‘TRAINING 
FOR MY TEETH ! 





Only MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT does so much 
for your dog! Gives him the chewing 
exercise that helps keep teeth and gums 
healthy...plus important food elements! 
Economical because so much nourish- 
ment is concentrated in each crunchy 
biscuit! It’s baked for pure 
ity and easy digestion... 
sold only in sealed and 
lined cartons to stayfresh! 


MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT contains 
nutrients your dog needs: Vitemins 
A, B1, B2, D, an 
E... Meat Meal... 
Fish Liver Oil... Ld 
Whole Wheat Flour ‘a AIM SIE do 
«+sMinerals... Milk. 45 Aoveanst9 sts see eet 


Saee t 








® i. 
BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
SEE ERE OE EE > ener, <a 
National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-7 FREE 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y,. SAMPLE 
Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 
Booklet: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.”’ 
(Please print. Paste coupon on penny postcard if 
you wish.) 
SOBINO ...csnccnsercscenniensnenssnatennesiantbontinthiptintibtitnanndestiiimenaindes 


Address 





This offer good in United States only 
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Quiz No. 7 


How much does it 
cost to advertise a 
package of America’s 
nationally known 
breakfast foods? Is 
it 2¢? 3¢ a package? 





Answer: It costs less than 
3/10¢ a package to advertise 
America’s‘leading cereals. 
That's only half the story. Advere 
tising lowers your cost two ways. 
Cuts the selling costs. And by 
helping make mass production 
possible, lowers} the production 
costs, too. 
So advertising saves you many times 
that 3/10¢ a package. 








Radio-TV 


Tarnished Jackpot 


On the night of Oct. 17, 1949, 15- 
year old Nancy Jett was quietly listen- 
ing to the radio in her home at 830 N. 
Minnesota Ave., Wichita, Kan. Her 
mother was in the kitchen washing dishes. 
The telephone rang. It was Kate Smith, 
calling from New York. Her first ques- 
tion to Nancy, who answered the ring, 
was: “What was the name of the song I 
just sang?” 

Correctly, Nancy replied: “Why, that 
was | Have Been In Heaven Since I Last 
Saw You.” 

That gave Nancy a chance at the 
“jackpot” question. It was the name of 
a man whose identity was hidden in some 
clues previously given. On the correct 
answer hung $25,000 worth of merchan- 
dise. Nancy, knowing something about 
one of the famed sons of her native state, 
answered correctly: “Eisenhower!” 

Ingrate? Ordinarily, jackpot win- 
ners do not look a gift horse in the mouth. 
But last week Nancy Jett, through her 
mother, Alma L. Jett, walked into Federal 
Court in Wichita and charged that: 

(1) Kate Smith and the American 
Broadcasting Co. promised her $25,000 
worth of merchandise, but that she ac- 
tually received “only an amount totalling 
approximately $4,000”; and 

(2) That “a large portion of the 
merchandise prizes received by the plain- 
tiff were shopworn, damaged and of in- 
ferior quality.” 

So, according to the petition filed by 
her counsel, James J. Noone, Nancy seeks 
“to recover the full amount of $25,000 
worth of prizes, less the $4,000 worth 
that said plaintiff has received.” 

In New York, ABC network general 
counsel Joseph A. McDonald commented: 
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“We are checking into this matter. Our 
investigation is not complete. Obvicusly, 


there is some misunderstanding. . . .” 
The Quality of Radio 
Most of radio’s critics have never 


been on the inside looking out. Robert J. 
Landry, editor of Space & Time, a week- 
ly advertising news letter, is an excep- 
tion. He spent six years as director of 
program writing for CBS. 

So when last week, writing in The 
Progressive, Landry took the radio broad- 
casting business apart, dubbing it as “ov- 
erwhelmingly weighted in the direction 
of the cheap and claptrap,” many an in- 
sider raised an eyebrow. 

Especia!ly interesting was Landry’s 
description of radio’s present level: “. . . 
A plethora of hillbilly music and whin- 
ing nasalisms wives chit-chatting 
with imbecile husbands and neither ever 
saying anything worth hearing. Scores of 
low-grade murder, gangster, private eye 
and superstition-glorifying dramatics .. . 
Silly parlor games and stunts are played 
hour after hour on a nationwide scale, 
including the fabulous telephone quiz 
game.” 

Remedy. These are Landry’s pro- 
posals: a network of 40 or 50 big city, 
college town and residential community 
stations to provide “fine music, journal- 
istic novelties, raconteurs, lively inter- 
views and lectures, the excitement of sci- 
ence, contact with urbane and witty 
minds,” plus “regular provision for gay 
and adventuresome stuff.” Yet no emula- 
tion of the “starkly highbrow selections 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation.” 

Concludes Landry: “Quality radio 
has never been tried.” 


Allen and Cantor 
TV-holdouts Fred Allen and Eddie 


Cantor surrendered last week. Each will 
appear once a month on an hour-long 
Sunday night show, beginning in Septem- 
ber. 





Wichita Beacon 


$25,000? Nancy Jett looked a gift horse in the mouth. (SEE: Tarnished Jackpot) 





Books 





Elephants Do Forget 


The truth about elephants, as Lt. 
Col. J. H. Williams relates it in Elephant 
Bill (Doubleday, New York: $3) is, if 
anything, more interesting than the myths 
he explodes. 

The title is taken from Williams’s 
nickname among British residents of 
Burma, where he spent a quarter-century 
in the jungles, supervising the training, 
care and employment of elephants be- 
longing to the Bombay Burma Trading 
Corp. When the war came to Burma, 
Williams took charge of elephants for the 
British army. 

Early in 1944, during the Japanese 
siege of Imphal, he led a column of ele- 
phants and a collection of refugees, most- 
ly women, on a memorable march across 
several steep and almost trackless moun- 
tain ranges, a feat comparable to Hanni- 
bal’s passage of the Alps. 

Missing Skeletons. Among the 
legends of which Williams disposes is 
that of the “elephant graveyards,” with 
their supposedly priceless treasures of 
ivory. 

It is widely believed that old and 
ailing elephants, when they feel the ap- 
proach of death, forsake their herds to 
travel hundreds of miles to some remote 
and inaccessible place to which they are 
guided by instinct or ancestral memory. 
The legend, says Williams, is based 
chiefly on the fact that the carcasses of 
wild elephants are very rarely found in 
the jungle. 

The true explanation is that part of 
the carcass, including the tusks of the 
males, usually is carried away and de- 
voured by other beasts; the rest, includ- 
ing the huge skeleton, is washed away in 
the flood season, broken up and even- 
tually buried under logs, stones and other 
iungle debris. 

Equally fallacious, Williams believes, 
is the legend that elephants are terrified 
by mice. There is no conceivable harm 
that a mouse could do to an elephant; 
nor has a full-grown elephant anything 
to fear even from most beasts of prey, 
although females are sometimes painfully 
injured in protecting their calves from 
tigers. 

Elephants in the wild state do have 
an abiding fear of man, and also, unac- 
countably, of horses and ponies. Most 
elephants also have a positive hatred of 
all dogs; but since there is no record of 
any elephant having been injured by a 
dog, Williams thinks that the explanation 
must be an instinctive dread of hydro- 
phobia. 

Rogues & Jokers. Folklore has 
exaggerated the memory of the elephant, 
but not his general intelligence. His varia- 
tions of personality are about as great 
as among human beings. Some elephants 
appear to be congenital rogues that no 
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From ‘‘Elephant Bill,’’ Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Young females. Not the least bit afraid 
of mice. (SEE: Elephants Do Forget) 








REMINDER 


What steps have you taken. . . what plan 
do you have... . for comfort and security 
in your later years? 


You can have a very definite plan—one 
that’s automatic and sure. 


If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, through 
regular deductions from your wages or salary. 


If you’re not on a payroll but have a bank 
account, get in on the Bond-A-Month Plan 
for buying Bonds through regular charges to 
your checking account. 


Do this... stick to it...and every year 



















C ° . 
“ | amount of training can reform, but the will find you richer by even more than you’ve 
h proportion yyy characters ” oils set aside. For your safe, sure investment in 
f me grenter. en sens. ... Yoeee U.S. Savings will pay you back—in ten years— 
also asserts that many elephants have a f 5 tla ellie ' 
j highly developed sense of humor. $100 for every $75 you’ve put in. 
‘. He fears that the Asiatic elephant 
. may at last be on his way to extinction. 
» In India it has almost disappeared, and AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING— 
om even in Burma the herds are diminishing, 
.. as Civilization and its roadways and traffic 
d encroach more and more upon the jungle. 0. S. SA VINGS BONDS 
| 
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sf Democracy in Politics and Eco- 
° nomics. By Charles P. Taft (Farrar, , 
“ Straus; New York: $2.00). There is i ee eee 
j. nothing wishy-washy about Charles Taft, C Oo N 5 TI PA TI Oo N 
in the Senator’s younger brother, but he Shy aay 
" thinks human dignity, kindliness and Beware of Clogged Colon he) wane. That is why, we are willing to tend 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


—all form 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





TRAVEL secretes 
NAUSEA 







Used successfully for S 
nearly half a century SEASICK 
on LAND and SEA. AS 
THE WORLD OVER ~& 





As the Cars Go 


By ROD RODRIGUEZ 
Auto Editor 

SHOULD YOU PLAN to polish 
your car, investigate Autobrite®, 
a new silicone process distributed 
by Boyle-Midway Inc., Division 
of the American Home Products 
Corp. It’s on sale at hardware, 
variety, grocery, drug, auto ac- 
cessory and department stores. 
Autobrite gives a car a super 
shine which will last six months 
or more and takes only minutes 
to do it. 

It protects against oxidation, 
rust and corrosion. It gives a 
glass-hard surface that keeps 
moisture and heat from penetrat- 
ing paint and chrome surfaces, 
and is resistant to blistering sun, 
rains, ice, dust, fumes and even 
corrosive sea air. 
mE a ag 


Reprinted from editions of Sunday, April 30, 1950 
by permission of New York Mirror 
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Music 





Boom! 


For composer Peter Tchaikovsky 
there was only one way to portray the 
roar of cannons in the finale of his 1812 
Overture—and that was with cannon. 

Washington’s Howard Mitchell, con- 
ductor of the National Symphony orches- 
tra, agreed. But he had to make certain 
the cannons could be made to fire at the 
desired instant. 

At nearby Fort Myer Mitchell ar- 
ranged for the use of a 75mm _ howitzer 
and told the gunner, “The rhythm goes 
bom - ta - tee - ta - ta - ta - ta - ta- dum- 
dum-BOOM—and when it goes boom you 
fire the thing.” The gunner fired at the 
right moment and it almost knocked 
Mitchell over. But the smoke-blackened 
conductor was satisfied and Washington 
music-lovers got Tchaikovsky with can- 


| nons—four of them. 


Joe Doakes, Composer 


You are the song, 

The song that [ve been seeking— 

To fill with joy my ever lonely heart. 

You are the dream, 

The dream that I’ve been dreaming— 

All this I knew from the start.* 

Probably no audience ever will hear 
this somewhat sentimental ditty sung. 
Entitled Song of My Heart, it came to the 
Library of Congress in Washington for 
copyright last fortnight. There it was 
duly stamped, indexed, examined, num- 
bered and certified by the Library’s Copy- 
right Office—just as carefully as the 
songs from Irving Berlin’s much-heralded 
new musical, Call Me Madam, which will 
open on Broadway in mid-October. 

Along with Song of My Heart and 
the Berlin score came almost 1,000 other 
musical compositions to be copyrighted 
that week. Unlike the Berlin songs, which 
will be introduced by musical-comedy 
queen Ethel Merman in the role of a 
U.S. lady diplomat, and then recorded 
by some of the biggest names in popular 
music, most of the 1,000 songs in the 
week’s crop will never be recorded or 
even heard. But their composers applied 
for copyright protection just the same. 
About song-hits, you never know. 

Variety Plus. Many of these songs 
are their writers’ first crack at music, as 
in the case of 26-year-old Albert Bova, of 
Nashville, Tenn., with his Song in My 
Heart. One of Berlin’s songs, The Hostess 
With the Mostes’ on the Ball, got a copy- 
right number following that of a song by 
an 83-year-old amateur from Lancaster, 
Ohio. The song before his was sent in 
by a 9-year-old girl. 

This year music-minded Americans 
will submit copyright applications for 
over 50,000 compositions—ranging from 


*Copyright, 1950, Albert Bova. Reprinted by 
permission. 


operas to singing commercials for brewer- 
ies written by top-flight professionals and 
ice cream truck drivers. U.S. tunesters 
hit their peak in 1948 with 72,339 sepa- 
rate compositions. Their output fell off 
last year, largely because the fee was 
raised, in April 1948, from $1 to $4 for 
unpublished works and from $2 to $4 for 
published. But now it’s on the way up 
again. 

Even after the certificate of copy- 
right registration is mailed to a song 
writer, it will still be some time before 
the public will hear his song, if ever. For 
instance, Irving Berlin’s Call Me Madam 
will be kept in a safe until the show goes 
into rehearsal Aug. 14; one_political- 
lampoon song will be a strict secret until 
the show opens. For an unknown or 
“first song” writer, copyrighting is only 
step No. 1. 

Then begins the long and usually 
futile job of trying to peddle his song 
to a publisher. 

Current History. Subject matter 
for one week’s batch of songs in the Copy- 
right Office is likely to include everything 
from June and moon to atomic energy 
and baby sitting. The lyrics are as topi- 
cal as today’s front page. “If we were 
cut off from the outside world, we'd still 
know what was going on just by reading 
the songs,” says William S. Gatchell, a 
music examiner. 

So far, there are almost 1,000 songs 
dealing with the atom bomb—titles like 
Atom and Evil, Your Kiss Is Like an 
Atomic Bomb and Up and At ’Em With 
Our Atom. There’s even a song called 
The Hydrogen Bomb. Other songs deal 
with alcoholism (The A. A. Way), peace 
(Peace Time Baby), housing shortage 
(No House Blues), politics (Truman’s 


Pathfinder 
Song titles. All in the pulled drawers 
start with “I.” (SEE: Composer) 
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the Man) and baby sitting (/f ] Only 
Had a Baby Sitter). 

Many other songs take up flying 
saucers, inflation, elections, the U.N., 
communism and the iron curtain. Songs 
have already started coming in on the 
Korean situation. A perennially popular 
subject is home. Tunesters “wanta go 
home” to nearly every state, city, town 
and hamlet in the country. 

The most prolific U.S. song writer is 
not Cole Porter, Irving Berlin or Sig- 
mund Romberg. He’s an unknown, Robert 
Lewis Carleton, who has composed some 
800 songs so far this year. His song title 
cards in the Catalog Division take up 
eight inches of file space. Two others 
that grind out music at breakneck speed 
are also unknowns—James Charles Mc- 
Neil and David Hall, each of whom has 
written about 350 songs since January. 

Sweet Mystery. Love ballads ac- 
count for 50% of all entries. Next come 
cowboy or hillbilly songs. Most popular 
words in song titles are you and /. Song 
titles beginning with the word you take 
up 57 columns of fine type in the unpub- 
lished-music catalog for one six-month 
period alone. 

The most overworked word is love. 
Possibly 100 writers have combined the 
three words in a single title, / Love You. 
Richard S. MacCarteney, chief of the 
Office’s Reference Division explains, 
“Titles themselves are not copyrightable 
apart from the works they serve to iden- 
tify. A good bit of our mail comes from 
composers complaining, ‘Someone stole 
my title.’ If a title is unique it may some- 
times be protected under laws of unfair 
competition. The Copyright Office, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with such protec- 
tion. Composers with such titles as /] Love 
You get no protection.” 

The Copyright Office makes no at- 
tempt to detect duplication. If everything 
is in order and nothing questioned, a 
copyright registration is granted. Com- 
plaints must be settled in court. 

Processing. Copyrighting was han- 
dled by state courts until 1870. Then the 
Library of Congress, to be sure of getting 
copies of all music certified (two of each 
published work, one for each unpub- 
lished, must be submitted with applica- 
tions) took over the procedure. 

By 1897 it became necessary to set 
up a separate copyright office within the 
Library. Since then there have been 7 
million claims to copyright on books, 
periodicals, plays, music, art and motion 
pictures and more than 15 million index 
cards have been filed. 

One woman apologized for her sheet 
of music. “I sneezed on it a few times 
and it fell into the jam once.” Other ac- 
companying letters are just as odd. One 
man wrote, “I have the music to these 
words in my head. I cannot put it on pa- 
per.” Some people send in lyrics only, 
politely request the Copyright Office to 
write the music for them. 

One man heard his music in a dream 
while sound asleep. When he awoke he 
couldn’t remember it. But he was so sure 
it would appear in another dream, he 
wanted it copyrighted anyway. 
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BELGIUM-— One of the quiet ca- 


nals in picturesque Bruges, show- 
ing the Belfry and typical houses 
along the peaceful water’s edge. 


FRANCE-—The historic Arch of 
Triumph on the Champs Elysees graceful steeples in the Province 
in Paris. It is the largest and most of Zeeland, typical of picturesque 
beautiful of all triumphal arches. scenery in the Netherlands. 
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LUXEMBOURG —The Square 66 
and Town Hall in medieval Ech- 
ternach, Luxembourg, founded 

in the seventh century, A.D. 


—— ra Se 
PORTUGAL-—Square outside 
Monastery of San Jeronimos, 


showing a mosaic sidewalk, typ- 
ical of beautiful Lisbon Plazas. 


Go during the “Thrift Season” ... from September 
through April! This is Europe's brightest season . . . 
gay with concerts, plays, big city activities and social 
events. The summer rush is over—everything’s in full 
swing, but uncrowded. This is Europe at its best. 
There’s more opportunity for sightseeing, to meet 
Europe’s people, to appreciate their great cultural 
heritage. And it’s easier to get to Europe. Travel rates 
are lower. Hotel accommodations are plentiful and 
reasonable. You can do more .. . see more ... buy more 
... because your dollar goes further in Europe. The 
“Thrift Season” is the time to make your trip-to-Europe 
dream come true, not only because you can afford 

to go, but because you owe it to yourself to go. 


Your Travel Agent is your best counselor. His knowl- 
edge will help you plan your trip and save money. For 
further information, write National Tourist Office of 
each country in which you are interested. Address: 

_ National Tourist Office of (name of country), Box 1247, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


MONACO —The famous Casino 
of Monte-Carlo situated in luxu- 
rious gardens on the sunny shores 
of the blue Mediterranean. 





HOLLAND —-Slender mills and 





AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM 
DENMARK 
FRANCE 

GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE 
ICELAND 
IRELAND 

ITALY 
LUXEMBOURG 
MONACO 
NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY 
PORTUGAL 
SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY 
WESTERN GERMANY 


European 
Travel 
Commission 


UNDERSTANDING. . . THROUGH TRAVEL ... |S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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Super-Sensitive 
Zenith FM 


Reaches far beyond ordinary FM... 
gets you more programs, beautifully clear 
day or night! Brings im your favorites 
where AM radios and many FM sets are 
practically useless. Plus sports, news, 
weather, market reports, music, available 
only on FM stations. 

Exclusive Zenith tuning circuits pre- 
vent fading, drifting. Zenith-built speakers 
assure you FM tone at its best. Built-in 
Zenith FM antenna ends need for outside 
aerial in primary signal areas! You must 
hear this new Super-Sensitive FM to 
believe it—now at your Zenith dealer's. 





New Zenith® “‘Super-Triumph” 
With new Super-Sensitive FM plus Long Dis- 
tance AM. Built-In FM/AM antennas. Flexo- 
Grip handle. Extra-quality Alnico-5 speaker for 
maximum fidelity. Rich swirl walnut plastic 


cabinet. AC, DC. Only $5Q95* 


New Zenith “Major” 

Super - Sensitive FM 
Samm only. lerrific perform- 
er, with big set power 
and tone. Walnut plas- 
tic cabinet. AC-DC. 


Only $3995" 





*West Coast and far South price slightly higher on the 
**Super-Triumph.”’ Price subject to change without notice. 





©1980 Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. 
Over 30 Years of **Know-How"’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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Bypaths 





Democratic Lament 


(for Ben H. Guill, the only Republican 
Representative from Texas) 


Though we try not to let the fact vex us, 
The truth is it just about wrecks us; 

What’s the matter with us? 

It’s that GOP cuss, 

That the Congress has gotten from Texas. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer 
7 * +. 

There is no evidence yet that in the 
Korean civil war the South is referring to 
the North as “those damn Yankoreans.” 

es o 

Congress would like to adjourn and 
escape the Washington heat—since pass- 
ing the draft didn’t help. 

o ° 7 

The Korean score card makes this 

safe: Bet the jet to smack the yak! 


Down the Drain 


His liquid assets he dispels 
Who heeds not Caution’s rules; 
He tosses coins in wishing wells, 
Or else in baseball pools. 
—Cliff Walters 
. - e 
Mr. Truman has defined a bureau- 
crat as a person in a Government “job 
that somebody else wants.” He didn’t 
finish the sentence, according to some 
critics. They say it should be “that some- 
body else wants eliminated.” 
o . e 
A North-South struggle once split up 
Americans; the latest one in Asia has 
unified them. 
. . se 
In scrutinizing income tax returns, 
the Senate committee investigating crime 


* 
* 
* 
° 
. 
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Shafer for Pathfinder 
“So I decided to go back to Oklahoma and 
see how the people at home felt about it.” 


will probably check to see if anybody's 
getting away with murder. 
° . . 

Russia intends to defend her borders 
—even if she has to cross two oceans to 
do it. 

a . 7 

People whose aim is good in this 

world will miss fire in the next. 
. . . 

Since the Red masters have been in 

charge, it’s become Echo-Slovakia. 


Quips 

This nation’s fundamental trouble 
can be boiled down to this: Last time we 
went to war, we weren't selective in choos- 
ing allies —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

. > . 

It’s a funny world. Governor Dewey 
retires to become an elder statesman at 
48, and a stripling of 74 goes after the 
job.—Philadelphia /nquirer. 

. . . 

“Washed-out opportunity” depart- 
ment: The college graduate who was all 
set to make a quick killing as a profes- 
sional rainmaker.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Stamaty for Pathfinder 


“1 don’t know how the Russians do it. When I drink vodka I say ‘Yes’ to anything.” 


PATHFINDER 




















you CAN BE SURE ..iF rs Westinghouse 


SS ~~ ee 


€ WAY DOWN HERE THE AIR’S WONDERFUL 


An awful lot of people seem to want to get also furnished the equipment to ventilate the 
to Brooklyn. Getting there is lots easier, Holland, Lincoln and Queens-Midtown Tunnels. 
lots more comfortable, now that the new One good tunnel deserves another! 
Battery-to-Brooklyn Tunnel under the East For those interested in figures, 666,000,000 
River has been completed. cubic feet of fresh air is pumped into this 
Better, specifically, because this tunnel tunnel every hour. 
has the very last word in engineered ven- For those interested in meanings, this job is 
tilation ... the smells-good, tastes-good, evidence of the kind of confidence engineers have 
feels-good kind. learned to place in all Westinghouse products. 
If this sounds slightly partial to our Stur- In elevators, for instance, or in as widely dif- 
tevant Division, who did the job, we hasten ferent but equally critical application as the 
to record the revealing fact that Sturtevant lighting of airports . . . or electric blankets! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION © PITTSBURGH @ PA, 











A buck well spent on a Springmaid Sheet 


firm buck may look more like 47¢—which is 
what most bucks are worth these days. But not 
this ““dearslayer.”” Any buck spent on a SUMTER 
SPRINGMAID® sheet gets you value of 100 cents on 

the dollar—as any two smart squaws know. 
Because they stand up so well to wear and wash- 
ings and yet are soft and beautiful, any number of 
bucks couldn’t get you a better sheet value. We 
sent them to an independent testing laboratory 
and, honest Injun, what happened to them would 
make Custer’s Last Stand look like a Vassar Daisy 
Chain. First, they were washed 
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400 times—abraded 100 times warpwise and 100 
times fillingwise. 

That was equal to a whole generation of con- 
stant use! And those sheets came out looking like 
—you guessed it—a million bucks, with a lot more 
wear left in them, too! But don’t take our word for 
it! See for yourself their luster and even yarns. 
And compare the “‘washability” of SUMTER SPRING- 
MAID sheets and pillowcases with any other sheet 
on the market. We’re betting plenty of wampum 
every time that you’ll put your buck on a SPRING- 
MAID sheet—and it'll be a buck well spent! 


SPRINGS MILLS 


200 Church Street e New York 13, New York 
Dallas 


For a set of SPRINGMAID ads suitable for framing, send 25 cents to 
Springs Mills, Dept. PF-18, at the above address. 


Los Angeles St. Louis 


Many people will remember the stories of ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS which appeared in “LIBERTY,” 
“RED BOOK” and “COSMOPOLITAN.” Later they were published in book form but the plates were destroyed 
in the London blitz, and they are no longer available. He has taken twenty-one of the best stories and 
published them in “CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN,” together with a new chapter on how to lose friends and 
antagonize people, how to write advertisements, and how to build cotton mills. If your local store cannot 
supply you, send a dollar to us and we will send you a copy. 

He has also designed a sport shirt with 16 sPpRINGMAID girls printed in 6 colors on SPRINGMAID broad- 
cloth. It is made small, medium, large, and extra large. Send us $3.00, and we will mail you one postpaid 
in the United States. Children’s age sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 are available for $1.25 each. 
© 1950, The Springs Cotton Mills 





